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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. WILKINSON, 
(With a Portrait.) 

When we reflect upon the dis- 
couraging prospect which is gene- 
rally held out to novices in the 
Theatrical world, by the histories of 
the veterans who have preceded them ; 
how pregnant with hardships, and 
how barren of enjoyment their careers 
appear to have been, we are fre- 
quently astonished that adventurers 
should be found, bold enough to 
venture upon so uninviting an occu- 
pation, and encounter certain hard- 
ships, in the pursuit of uncertain 
glory. 

Of these hardships, the subject of 
the present Memoir, Mr. Wilkinson, 
appears to have experienced his due 
proportion. He is a native of Lon- 
don, and made his first appearance 
on the Stage, at Cranbrook in Kent, 
in a company, of which Mr. Jerrrold, 
Proprietor of the Sheerness Theatre, 
was the Manager. In this situation 
he remained for twelve months, sharing 
the principal parts in low comedy 
with Mr. Harley, of Drury-Lane 
Theatre; when, having received an 
offer from Mr. Trotter at Southend, 


he performed at that. place for one 


Season, and then returned to Sheer- 
ness, where, and at many of the 
towns in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
the chief characters in Comedy and 
Farce fell to his lot. Circumstances, 
however, now induced him to quit 
the Stage for atime, but Mr. Trotter 
again tendering him an engagement, 
he once more joined the Southend 
Company. About this period, he 
had the misfortune to meet with a 
Mr. Mudie, who had hired the Aber- 
Vol. JV. 


deen Theatre, and who, by specious 
promises of advantage, lured him 
into Scotland, where, at the end of 
Mudie’s Season, he was left, in com- 
mon with many others, several hun- 
dred miles from London, destitute of 
money, and of the means of procuring 
a fresh engagement. In this predi- 
cament, he gladly accepted an offer 
of a situation in a small company in 
the Highlands, with which he remain- 
ed seven months, and then returned 
to Aberdeen, but quitted the place 
before the end of the Season. After 
this, he played at Montrose, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other places in 
Scotland, and the North of England, 
tillthe year 1813, when he joined the 
Norwich Company. At Norwich he 
remained till 1816, when he was se- 
lected by Mr. Arnold, to form one of 
the company with which he opened 
his new English Opera House. He 
made his first appearance before a 
London audience at that Theatre, on 
the 15th. of June 1816, as Simon 
Spatterdash, in “The Boarding 
House,” and has formed one of the 
corps ever since. 

A performer, though possessing 
great merit, frequently remains in 
comparative obscurity, till some lucky 
hit, the assumption of a taking cha- 
racter, brings him at once into no- 
toriety. Such has been the case with 
Mr. Wilkinson, who owes: his popu- 
larity, in a principal degree, to his 
acting in one part—Geoffrey Muffin- 
cap, in “ Amateurs and Actors.” 
The piece in which our print repre- 
sents him, is one of the novelties pro- 
duced at the Adelphi Theatre, at 
which house he is engaged this season. 
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Review of Books. 


A Sicilian Story; with Diego de 
Montilla, and other Poems. By 
Barry Cornwall. London. 1820. 
12mo. 7s. 


Such of our readers as may recol- 
tect the warm encomiums which we 
Jately felt ourselves bound to bestow 
upon Mr. Cornwall’s “ Dramatic 
Scenes,” will easily imagine the satis- 
faction with which we opened another 
work by the same author. Sanguine 
as were our expectations, they have 
been fully answered by the contents 
of the present volume, in which we 
discover the same originality of idea 
and delicacy of expression, the same 
correct taste and brilliant imagina- 
tion, which so captivated us during 
the perusal of his first work. The 
holiday-season of the year, and some 
untoward circumstances, have de- 
feated the intention we entertained of 
giving a full account of all the pieces 
which the volhume contains; but, we 
will assuredly resume the subject in 
eur next, and exhibit Mr. Cornwall 
to our readers in a light in which he 
has not hitherto been seen by them ; 
we mean, as a humorous writer. For 
the present, we must content ourselves 
with quoting a specimen’ of “‘ The 
Sicilian Story,” which will suffice to 
Shew that our praises have not been 
lavished on an object undeserving of 
them. The Story of the piece we 
deem it unnecessary to detail : 


** One night a masque was held within 
the walls 

Ofa Sicilian palace: the gayest flowers 

mars and beauty wer the marble 
valis, 

And, in remoter spots, fresh waterfalls, 

That rose balf hidden by sweet lemon 
bowers 

A low and silver-voiced music made: 

And there the frail perfuming wood- 

_ bine strayed 

Winding its slight arms round the 

Cypress bough, 


And as in female trust seemed there to 
grow, 


Like woman’s love ’midst sogrow flou- 
rishing: 

And — odorous plant and brighter 
thing 

Born of the sunny skies and weeping 
rain 

That from the bosom of the spring 

Starts into life and beauty once again, 

Blossom’d ; and therein walks of ever- 


green, 

Gay cavaliers and dames high-born 
and fair, 

Wearing that rich and melancholy 
smile 


That can so well beguile 

The human heart from its recess, were 
seen, 

And lovers full of love or studious care 

Wasting their rhymes upon the soft 
night air, 

And — that never till the morning 
sleep. 

— far away, the mountain Etna 

ung 

Eternally its pyramid of flame 

High as the heav’ns, while from its 
heart there came 

Hollow and subterranean noises deep, 

And all around the constellations hung 

Their starry lamps, lighting the mid- 
night sky, 

As to do bonour to that revelry. 


“Yet was there one in that gay 
shifting crowd ; 
Sick at the soul with sorrow : her quick 
eye 
Ran restless thro’ the throng, and the 
she bowed 
Her head upon her breast, and one 
check’d sigh 
Breath’d sweet reproach ’gainst her 
Italian boy, 
The Guido whom she lov’d 
so well: 
O how he loved Sicilian Isabel !) 
hy came he not that night to share 
the joy 
That sat on every face, and from her 
heart 


Bid a and all, ay all but hope, de- 
art. 


For hope is present happiness : Shapes 
and things . 

That wear a beauty like the imperial 
star 

Of Jove, or sunset clonds or floating 
dews, 


And like an arch of promise shine 
afar, 


When near, cast off their skiey co- 
lourings, 


And all their rainbow-like and radiant 
hues 
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Are shadowy mockeries and deceptive 


re. 

out eae! the brightest of the pas- 
sionate choir 

That thro’ the wide world range, 

And touch with passing fingers that 
most strange 

And curious instrument the human 
heart, 

Ab! why didst thou so soon from [sabel 


depart?” p. 8 


Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, Author 
of the Honey-Moon. With a Se- 
lection from his Unpublished 
Writings. By Miss Benger, Au- 
thor of Memoirs of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hamilton. London. 1820. 
Svo. pp. 444. 12s, 


Seldom has greater sympathy been 
excited for any one, than for the 
subject of these Memoirs, and seldom 
has such sympathy been more de- 
servedly called for; but, unfortu- 
nately for his biographer, it is 
scarcely possible for the life of any 
individual to be more barren of inci- 
dent; and consequently, in spite of 
all the interest we feel for Tobin, 
the perusal of Miss Benger’s book 
has proved to us a most wearisome 
occupation. All that she has told of 
Tobin, may be given in a dozen 
words. He was the son of a West- 
India Planter, and was born at Salis- 
bury on the 26th of January, 1770. 
At the age of 18 he was articled to a 
solicitor in Lincoln’s-Inn, and during 
his residence in London presented 


no less than twelve dramas-to the — 


managers, all of which were rejected. 
In 1804 he was attacked by a con- 
Sumptive complaint, and proceeded 
to Cornwall, in the hope of recover- 
. his health. While there, his 

Honey-Moon” was accepted, and 
put into rehearsal at Drury-Lane; 
but, when the news of this gratifying 
circumstance reached him, he was on 
the point of setting off for Bristol, 
to embark for the West Indies, as a 


last means of restoring his enervated 
constitution. His voyage, however, 
was doomed to be but short: a con- 
trary wind drove the vessel into the 
harbour of Cork, where Tobin was 
found dead in his Cabin. His re- 
mains were sent ashore, and buried 
there, unwept and unattended. Some 
years after his decease, a Tablet, 
with an inscription, was placed over 
his grave by his father. 


Such was the melancholy fate of a 
man, who seemed born to revive the 
drooping glories of his country’s 
Drama; and who, had he received 
but a little timely notice andencourage- 
ment from the tasteless managers ofour 
Theatres, might have lived to enjoy 
his well-merited honours, and put 
forth still stronger claims to applause. — 


The essence of Miss Benger’s 
book is given above; she has, how- 
ever, contrived to swell her Memoir 
to the extent of 170 pages, by inter- 
weaving passages from Malone’s 
** History of the Stage,” with othes 
information, equally novel and inte- 
resting. Appended are, An Analysis 
of a Spanish Piece; A Fragment of 
a Tragedy; ‘“‘ The Indians,” a 
Play ; ‘“ Your’s or Mine,” an Opera, 
played some seasons ago at Covent 
Garden; and “ The Fisherman’s 
Hut,” of which we lately reported 
the disastrous fate. These pieces 
will add nothing to Tobin’s fame, 
which must rest upon his “ Honey- 
Moon” and Curfew.” We ex- 
tract a specimen of his humorous 
powers, from the Opera of “ Your’s 
or Mine :— 


I. 


‘«‘ | had heard of the pleasures of war 
and campaigning, 
‘© And much of the honour and beauty 


of scars, 

“So Tim Jolter and I, peace and 
quiet disdaining, 

“‘ Determin’d, like heroes, to list for 
the wars. 
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“ The drum and the fife beat to arms 
through the village, 

‘6 Tim’s wife was heart-broke, but I 
bade her not cry, 

“ Whilst he kiss’d off the tear as it 
stood in her eye ; 

“ Like a couple of ninnies, 
“’ We took the king’s guineas, 

And left our sweet hamlet, for plun- 

der and pillage. 
II. 

“ In drilling, we soon found our tor- 
ments began, 

“oPwixt my shoulders and head, such 
a sympathy rose, 

‘That they never would part, so I got 
the rattan ; 

** And Tim, for his soul, could’nt turn 
ont his toes: 

“We soon curs’d the day the drum 
beat through the village, 

© When Tim’s wife, &c. 

III. 


** Spite of oalmeal and flour, my hair 
stood on end, 


66 When the battle on both sides was 
set in array, 


** A twenty-four pounder soon settled 
my friend, 

And I was found missing the very 
next day. 


** And now fifty drums may alarum the 
village, 


want courage perbaps, yet Pll not 
stir a peg, 

‘For I don’t want an arm, and I 
don’t want a leg: 


** And whilst from the misses 
T ravish sweet kisses, 


“Pll envy not heroes their plunder 
aud pillage.” p. 301. 


The Disagreeable Surprise ; or, Taken 
Up and Taken In! A Musical 
Farce, in Two Acts, first perform- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, on Wednesday, December 
ist. 1819. London, J. Lowndes, 
1819, Svo. pp. 44, 2s. 


Our opinion of the merits of this 
Farce is given in a following page ; 
but as the author has thought fit to 
print it, and, by the tone of his Pre- 
face, appears to think that it was 
unfairly treated, we shall suffer him 
to tell his own story, by laying before 
our readers the greater part of the 
said Preface—premising that what 
he says about the approbation it re- 


ceived from nine-tenths ofthe audience 
is absolutely untrue. Upon this 
point we are at issue with him, and 
positively assert that the opposition 
proceeded from, at least, nine-tenths 
of the audience. :— 


PREFACE. 

“ Those Critics who judge Farce 
by the rules of Comedy, will, no doubt, 
think the following Piece too broad; 
while others, who consider mere situa. 
tion to be the ne plus ultra of Drama- 
tic excellence, will complain of a want 
of plot. To such Critics the Author 
makes no Appeal. 

« The dullest Ribaldry, aided by the 
meretricious charms of Stage Effect, 
has been foundto please ; while maud- 
lin Sentiment, skilfully enlivened with 
castles, daggers, and draw-bridges, 
will nightly draw forth the applause 
of those who, a few evenings since, 
hissed Congreve’s Luve for Love, and 
Sir John Vanbrugh’s Confederacy. 

The Disugreeable Surprise had the 
good fortune to receive the unquali- 
fied Approbation of Mr. Elliston; it 
had the honour of being selected as 
the first Farce to be produced under 
his Management; and, without in- 
terest or solicitation, it was acted 
within a month after its Presentation. 
These circumstances, not trumpeted 
forth by the Author himself, for he 
studiously avoided all publicity, but 
industriously spread abroad by those 
who, from their situation in the 
Theatre, have ample means of infor- 
mation, were quite sufficient to raise 
the Author enemies. An Opposition 
was therefore commenced, on the first 
Night of the Piece being performed,— 
though the Efforts of the Malcontents 
were, in a great measure, rendered 
abortive by the united Approbation of 
nine-tenths of a very crowded au- 
dience. 

‘¢ Circumstances behind the Scenes 
were a source of great Perplexity to 
the Author. The Secession of a priB- 
cipal Actor® threw a gloom over the 
Performance. The character intended 
for the individual in question, had, at 
his own suggestion, been altered seve- 
ral times, Songs had been re-written 
and re-composed, but all would not 
do ; and whena Gentleman, to whom 
the Author is greatly indebted, kindly 
undertook to play the part, the origi 
nal idea of the character was obliged 
tobe departed from; though, at the 
same time, the Performance of the 
Character as it then stood, was such 
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as to satisfy, and to call forth the Ap- 
robation of the Public, 

«“ The Second Night passed off, not 
only without imterruption, but with 
very loud and general Applause. The 
Author, however, pereeived that, 
from the manner in which the Piece 
had been altered,* to meet the wishes 
of the Performer already alluded to, 
but more particularly from the Muti- 
lations it had suffered, in abandoning 
the original conception of one of its 
most prominent Characters, it could 
neither do credit to himself, or bene- 
fit the Manager: he therefore with- 


drew it.” 


Helpless Animals! or, Bachelor’s 
Fare: A Musical Interlude, in 
One Act, Performed, for the first 
time, at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Gurden, on Wednesday, November 


* The character of Bombast had 
been reduced one-third, to bring it 
more to a level with that of Sir Ma- 
maduke Metaphor. 


17th. 1819. Written by John 
Parry, Author of “ High Notions,” 
&e. London, J. Lowndes, 1819, 
Svo. pp. 16, ls. 6d. 


This trifle is ushered into the 
world in so modest a manner, that 
we could scarcely persuade ourselves 
to treat it harshly, even though it 
required castigation. It is, however, 
a very lively little piece ; and though 
the humour of the incidents is of the 
very broadest description, we think 
it merited a more protracted ex- 
istence than it experienced. 


The Theatrical House that Jack 
Built. With 13 Cuts. London. 
Grove. 1819. 8vo. pp. 27. Is. 


A vulgar and stupid attack upon 
the Covent-Garden Establishment, as 
destitute of decency as of wit. 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 


The opening of this place of lux- 
urious entertainment, is indispensably 
necessary to render the circle of our 
winter enjoyments complete. On 
the present occasion, we have been 
thus gratified at a more early period, 
or, rather, at a luter period of the 
year than is customary, the perform- 
ances having been resumed on the 
18th of December, with “ Le Nozze 
di Figaro,” and a new Ballet, called 
“ Le Sultan Genereux,” composed 
by M. Hullin, who is appointed 
Ballet-Master. The only alteration 
perceivable, in the interior of the 
house, since last season, is the re- 
moval of part of the drapery which 
Shaded the centre chandelier. In 


the cast of the Opera, some slight. 


Variations occurred, as will be shewn 
by the following list :— 


Sig. Ambrogetti 
Sig. Albert 
Cherubino......... Signora Mori 
Sig. Romero 
Basilio 

Sig. Di Giovanni 
Countess ......... Signora Corri 
SUusamna...... Madame Bellochi 
Mareellina ...... Madame Gattie 
Barberina......... Signora Ryhiner 


Signor Albert, who made his first 
appearance as Figaro, is a short and 
somewhat stout figure, without much 
of the vivacity and apparent love of 


intrigue which we look for in the 
representative of the barber-valet ; 
his voice, however, merits more fa- 
vourable notice. Itis alow tenor; 
and, though not powerful, possesses 
much mellowness and sweetness. He 
appeared to give general satisfaction 


to the audience, and may become a 


favourite. Uuder the other new 
name, which our readers will perceive 
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in the above list, is concealed their 
old acquaintance, Miss Hughes, who 
has acquired this cognomination by 
marriage—with Mr. G. of Drury, we 
imagine. The other characters 
remain nearly as usual, with the 
exception of  Deville’s double. 
Bellochi retains all her pertness and 
vivacity; Miss Corri has grown 
plumper, and looks the better for it; 
and Mori’s leg is as stout as ever. 
Three new dancers appeared ip the 
Ballet, viz. M. Le Chouque, from 
Milan; M. Le Blond; and Mdlle. 
Elize. Le Chouque is a very ac- 
complished artist; and dances with 
much grace ; his Pirouette is admira- 
ble. Le Blond, though not so grace- 
ful, is a very striking performer ; and 
Mdlle. Elize is no mean addition to 
the female portion of the Ballet 
Department. The story of the new 
piece is the oft-told tale of a sultan, 
who falls in love with his son’s mis- 
tress, but in the end generously 
resigns her. The house was well 
filled, and the entertainments were 
repeated on the 2ist. but to a very 
scanty audience, owing probably to 
the extreme inclemency of the wea- 
ther. The house is now closed 
during the holydays, but re-opens on 
the ist of January, with Rossini’s 
Opera, “ Il Cenerentola,” in which a 
Signor Torri will make his débit. 
A uew Opera, called “ Gastone e 
Bayarde,” is also announced, a cha- 
racter in which will be sustained by 
Signor Bianchi. 


DRURY-LANE. 


Noy. 29th. Richard the Third— 
Frightened to Death. 


Nov. 30th. Haunted Tower—Ella 
Rosenberg. 


Dec. Ist. New Way to Pay Old Debts 
SuRPRISE ; oR, 


Taken Up anp Taken In. (First 
time.) 


This Farce, the second novel pto- 
duction of Mr. Elliston’s manage. 
ment, met with as little success as diq 
its predecessor, “ The Fisherman’; 
Hut.” It is needless to say much 
upon the character of a piece which 
was fairly damned on its first per. 
formance ; especially as there is not 
the slightest ground for impugning 
the sentence passed on it by the 
audience. Plot there was none ; and 
the Dialogue (bating a little ocea- 
sional smartness, ) was merely a string 
of vile puns. A specimen of these 
jokes will serve to shew their quality; 
— Billy Bombast, a Strolling Player, 
(Harley,) describing the applause he 
received at some Theatre, exclaimed, 
“The Audience gave me such a 
peal!” “ Ay,” said another, “ orange- 
peel, I presume.”—If there be any 
justice in the well-known charge 
against punsters, we may fairly cry to 
the associates of this writer, “‘ Take 
care of your pockets, Ladies and 
Gentlemen!” The opening-scene 
was the best in the piece; and the 
liveliness here displayed, led us to 
anticipate an Agreeable Surprise, in 
witnessing a good farce. Vain ex- 
pectation! We were completely dis- 
appointed. This partial smartness 
svon degenerated into the most vapid 
and unmeaning gabble, thickly inter- 
spersed with witticisms similar to 
that which we have quoted above. 
Incident, the author appeared to have 
deemed quite unnecessary; and 
though the characters had the re- 
quired number of exits and entrances 
allotted to them, we were quite un- 
able to discover for what purpose 
they came on, or for what purpose 
they went off. The novelty, more- 
over, of these said characters will be 
gathered from the following enume- 
ration: 1. Sir Timothy Testy, an old 
gentleman, whose name ingeniously 
denotes his disposition, (Hughes *) 


* The Critic in the “ British Press” 
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9. Maria, the old gentleman’s fair 
daughter, (Mrs. Bdwin ;) and 3, her 
intriguing chamber-maid, Flora, (Miss 
Kelly.) 4. Captain Wing’em, the man 
of the young lady’s choice, (Pear- 
man ;) and, 5, Sir Marmaduke Me- 
tuphor, the man of her father’s, 
(Russell.) 6. A Strolling Player, 
with quotations from Shakspeare ; 
and, 7, A Loquacious Inn-Keeper.— 
Disapprobation manifested itself du- 
ring the First Act; and was swelled 
into a storm in the Second, by a 
ridiculous scene, in which Mrs. 
Edwin and Miss Kelly gave Rassell 
a lesson in dancing. From hence to 
the conclusion, little could be heard ; 
and, at the fall of the curtain, the 
opposition was nearly universal. 
Russell then advanced, and with 
sundry pauses and much deliberation, 
spoke thus :— 

LapIeEs AND GENTLEMEN—It is by 
no means the wish of this Theatre to 
attempt to force upon your attention 
any piece which you are disposed to 
condemn. Your generosity will con- 
vince you that it is undoubtedly our 
duty to do everything in our power to 
secure the success of such pieces as 
may be presented to us. There has, 
certainly, been some disapprobation 
te arg expressed during the per- 
ormance of the Farceto-night. The 
feelings which prompted that oppo- 
sition were, no doubt, of the most 
liberal kind. We appeal then to those 
liberab feelings, to allow, what has 
generally been granted—a second per- 


furmance of the piece, before you 
entirely condemn it.” 


This Address was received with 


partial applause, and the Farce was 


repeated on the following evening ; 
but being (as we presume, for of 
course we were not present,) damned 
& second time, was heard of no more. 
A few songs were interspersed, adapt- 
ed to old airs, but the selection of 
these displayed very little taste. Miss 
Kelly was encored in a few lines 


assured hisreaders, that Munden play- 
the character. This gentleman 


should provide himself wi i 
spectacles mself with a pair of 


which she sang, unaccompanied, to 
the tune of Alley Croaker. 


Dec. 2nd. Road to Ruin—Disagree- 
able Surprise. 

Dec. 3rd. Iron Chest—Lock and Key. 
Dec. 4th. Siege of Belgrade— Modern 
Antiques. 

Dec. 6th. Richard the Third—Devil 
to Pay. 

Dec. 7th. Wild Oats— Turnpike Gate, 

Dec. 8th. Macheth—What Next ? 
Dec. 9th. Siege of Belyrade—Higk 
Notions. 

Dec. 10th. Macbeth—Devil to Pay. 
Dec. 11th. Guy Mannering—High 
Life Below Stairs. 

Dec. 13th. Hamlet— What Next? 
Dec. 14th. Castle of Andalusia— 
High Life Below Stairs. 

The part of Philippo was played 
by a Mr. Benson, from Edinburgh, 
with indifferent success. 


Dec. 15th. Macbeth—Past Ten 
o’ Clock. 


This day the annexed announce- 
ment appeared in the Bills :— 


The revived Opera of The Cas- 
tle of Andalusia” was received 
throughout with universal applause, 
and will be repeated on Saturday next, 
the isth. This Theatre is proceeding 
in a general course of substantial suc- 
cess, and with the constant approba- 
tion of its audiences. The manage- 
ment, from the commencement, has 
abstained from any system of embel- 
lishment in its announcement of the 
Entertainments; and it is intended to 
pursue the plan, which has in this pare 
ticular instance been adopted.” 


Dec. 16th. School for Scandal— 
Sleeping Draught. 
A Mrs. Payne, from Liverpool, 
made her appearance as Ludy Teazle, 
and was well received. 


Dec. 17th. Bertram—Lock and Key. 
Imogine by Mrs. M‘Gibbon, who 
played for three nights; repeating 
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this character on the 20th, and ap- 
pearing on the 22nd as Desdemona. 


Dec. 18th. Castle of Andulusia— 
Jew and the Doctor. 

Dec. 20th. Bertram— Devil to Pay. 
Dee. 2lst. School for Scandal— 
Mayor of Garratt. 

Dec. 22nd. Othello—High Notions. 
Dec. 23rd. Castle of Andalusia— 
Liar. 

Dec. 27th. The Dramatist—Jack 
AND THE Bean Statk; or, Har- 
LEQUIN AND THE OGRE, (First Time. ) 

The absurd custom of performing 
that lump of dulness, “ George 
Barnwell,” for the edification of the 
holiday-makers, was this evening 
very properly broken through, and 
“ The Dramatist” substituted. The 
latter picce we own does not rank 
very high in our opinion, but we pre- 
fer anything to the dull sermonizing 
of Lillo. The galleries were some- 
what less noisy than is usual, but 
many parts of the play were never- 
theless inaudible, and the impatience 
to behold the Pantomime became at 
length so ungovernable, that scarcely 
two lines of the Epilogue, delivered 
by Elliston, could be heard. The 
commencement of the Pantomime is 
founded upon the old nursery-tale of 
Jack and the Beans, not forgetting 
our friend the Ogre, with his tre- 
mendous 


Fee, fan, 
“ Ismell the blood of an Englishman !” 

The introductory part, however, 
i3 very tedious, though assisted by a 
beautiful scene of the Ogre’s dwelling, 
and we hope will be curtailed in 
future performances. The singing 
of Miss Povey, as Jack, did but 
little towards enlivening what was 
dull. The Pantomimic part is more 
clever, and one or two scenes are 
highly laughable, particularly an ex- 
hibition of animated Statues, and 
the display of the Clown and Panta- 
toon in jeopardy, enveloped with fire- 


works. The piece was well receives 
throughout. Bologna is the Hark. 
quin; Southby, the Clonn; 
Miss Tree, the Columbine. 


Dec. 28th. The Dramatist-—Jack and 
the Bean-Stalk. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Nov. 29th. Coriolanus— Aladdin, 
Nov. 30th. Beaux Stratagem—Love, 
Law, and Physic. 

Dec. Ist. Coriolanus—A Short Reign 
and a Merry One. 

Dec. Stevnard—Marriage of 
Figaro. 

Dec. 3rd. Rivals—Richard Cour de 
Lion. 

Dec. 4th. Rob Roy—Husbands and 
Wives. 

Dec. 6th. Coriolanus— Tom Thumb— 
Sleep Walker. 

Dec. 7th. Guy Mannering—Miller 
and his Men. 

Dec. sth. Tempest— Critic. 
Dee. 9th. Clandestine Marriage 
Marriage of Figaro. 

Dec. 10th. She Stoops to Conquer— 
Barber of Seville. 

Dee. llth. Comedy of Errors— 
Husbands and Wives. 


This dull acting Comedy has been 
converted into a kind of  five-act 
Opera, by the introduction of va- 
rious songs from other Plays of 
Shakspeare, and from his Poems. 
Miss Stephens is the Adriana, and 
her name is of itself sufficient to 
draw an audience. The choicest 
gifts of Harmony have been profusels 
lavished on this divine singer, aud all 
her songs were encored with rapture ; 
insomuch, that Duraset was at length 
compelled to come forward, and re- 
quest the forbearance of the audience 
in her behalf. Miss Tree, as Luciand, 
is scarcely second to Miss Stephens ; 
her reputation has been greatly 10° 
creased by this performance. W* 
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subjoin the manner in which the 
arts of the Twins are cast, by which 
it will be seen, that great allowances 
are requisite on the part of the 
audience, in the way of favouring 
the mistakes that occur. The man 
must be purblind, or rather “ high- 
gravel blind,’ who could mistake 
Jones for Duruset :-— 


Antipholis of Ephesus... Duruset. 
Antipholis of Syracuse... Jones. 


Dromio of Ephesus ...... Farren. 
Dromio af Syracuse ...... Liston. 


Dec. 13th. Comedy of Errors— 
Aladdin. 
Dec. Mth. Mary Stuart—Rosina. 


This Tragedy is a translation from 
the German of Schiller. Some of 
the incidents are affecting, and the 
language, though not of a very ele- 
vated character, is occasionally highly 
impressive. The following is the 
on: 


Leicester Macready. 
Shrewsbury  ...... Abbott. 
Burleigh ........... Egerton. 
Comer. 


Sir W. Davison... Connor. 

Sir Amias Paulet Terry. 

Sir E. Mortimer C. Kemble. 
Count L’ Aubespine Hunt. 

Elizabeth ......... Mrs. Bunn. 
Mary Stuart ...... Miss Macauley. 
Hannah Kennedy Mrs. Faucit. 


Miss Macauley made her first ap- 
pearance at this house, as Mary 
Stuart, but the part was sadly mal- 
treated by her. She has now been 
afforded an opportunity of proving 
her talents at both Theatres, and has 


failed at both. We wonder to whom 


she will this time attribute the blame. 
She played Jane Shore ou the 16th, 
and then was sent to the right about. 
The tragedy of “ Mary Stuart” has 
been withdrawn, for the purpose 
of curtailment and alteration. It 
was played a second time on 
the 29th. of December, and we 
Shall therefore postpone our further 


remarks on its character till next 
¥ol. IV. 
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month. Miss Foote has assumed the 
part of Mary. 


Dec. 15th. Comedy of Errors— 
Forty Thieves. 
Dec. 16th. Jane Shore—-Cozeniny— 
A Roland for an Oliver. 
Dec. 17th. Comedy of Errors—Critic. 
Dec. 18th. Comedy of Errors— 
Sylvester Daggerwood — Bon Ton. 


Previous to the Farce, Jones came 
forward and said :— 


** Ladies and Gentlemen, In conse- 
quence of severe indisposition with 
which Mr. Farvey has been attacked, 
he feels himself unable to sustain the 
part of Jessamy, for which his name 
appears in the bills. From the late- 
ness of the hour, the Manager has not 
deemed it proper to attempt a change 
in the entertainment, and Mr. Yates 
has, al a moment’s notice, kindly un- 
dertaken to appear in the part.” 


Dec. 20th. Comedy of Errors— 
Blue Beard. 
Dec, 2lst. Richard the Third— 
Richard de Lion. 

Dec. 22nd. Comedy of Errors—A 
Short Reign and a Merry One. 
Dec. 23rd. Comedy of Erorrs— Love, 
Law, and Physic. 

Dec. 27. George Barnwell—Harte- 
QUIN AND Down QuixoreE, (Ist time.) 

The old custom of holding up a 
direful warning to licentious appren- 
tices, was religiously observed at this 
house, and Georgy Barnwell shone 
forth in all his glory. His proceed- 
ings, however, excited no attention, 
and his fate was beheld without 
commiseration, for the hearts and 
minds of the audience were univer- 
sally occupied with anticipations of 
the amusement they were to receive 
from the forth-coming Pantomime. 
We regret to add, that they were in 
a great measure disappointed ; for, 
though many of the adventures of 
La Mancha’s Knight are ingeniously 
introduced, and illustrated by sce- 
nery which ought to immortalize the 
painters, nothing could compensate 
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for the absence of a Clown, Grimaldi 


retaining the appearance of Sancho 
throughout. In short, Mr. Farley’s 
Pantomimic good genius seems in 
this instance to have forsaken him ; 
and splendid dulness is consequently 
the characteristic of his offspring. 
Much opposition was directed against 
it in its progress, and was increased 
by several untoward accidents which 
occurred in working the machinery. 
At the conclusion, Grimaldi came 
forward, and spoke somewhat, but 
the noise proceeding from the con- 
tending parties, rendered his voice 
inaudible. Miss J. Scott took the 
place of Miss Dennett, as Columbine, 
and excited universal admiration. 
We think the change is much for the 
better, since she dances quite as well 
as Miss D. and is beyond comparison 
her superior in point of beauty. 


Dec. 28. Comedy of Errors—Harle- 
quin and Don Quixote. 


CIRCUS. 


The Circus re-opened on the 27th 
of December, with three new pieces 
and various new performers. Amongst 
the latter, we observe the following 
individuals :—Mr. and Mrs. Chatter- 
ley, Mr. Bengough, Mrs. Mountain, 
and Miss Witham. The new pieces 
are, Ist. A Burletta, called “ Small 
Profits do Great Things,” in which 
a Mr. Copeland, from Dover, made 
his débjt. 2nd. A Melodrame, called 
“The Force of Conscience—and 
3rd. “ Mouse-Traps,” a Serio-Comic 
Burletta, introducing a Mr. Payne, 
from Liverpool. A more particular 
account of these novelties will appear 
in our next number. 


REGENCY THEATRE. 


The most effective piece we have 
lately seen at this Theatre, is an 


adaption of a Romantic Drama }, 


4 
4 


Mr. Dimond, which was produced at 


Covent-Garden seven years 


under the title of “ The Ethiop.” | 


spite of its glaring improbabilities 
this piece is in some parts deeply om 
teresting, and is played, particularly 
in the concluding scene, with great 
ability. 
called, “ The Dervise of Bagdad” 


The new Pantomime is | 


and has a very excellent Columbine jn | 


the person of Mrs. H. Beverly, 


COBURG THEATRE. 


Anew Melo-drama, called “ Beauty 
and the Beast,” was produced here 
on the 29th. of November. At the 
fall of the curtain, |Mr. T. P. Cooke, 


who is stage-manager, came forward, _ 


and announced that the piece had 
been “ written, studied, and pro- 
duced in six days.” Perhaps Mr. 
Cooke thought this was a thing to 
boast of, but we advise him to with- 
hold such communications for the 
future. 


ill compliment to inform them that 


pieces are brought before them in | 
On the 6th. of © 


this hurried manner. 
December, a Burletta was produced, 


which we notice for the sake of the | 
dignified contempt of grammatical | 


propriety displayed in its title, viz. 
“ Tis Him! ?Tis Tim.” Mr. Mon- 
crieff is said to be the supervisor 
here: he will do well to look over 
the chapter in his English Grammar, 
on the subject of Pronouns. Mr. 
Booth, of imitative celebrity, made 
his appearance on the 27th. of De 
cember, as Gloster, in “ Richard the 


Third.” His performances are well 
attended. 


ASTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. 


On the 27th. of December, after 
the Melo-drama of “ El Hyder,” # 
new Pantomime, called “ The Three 
Wishes,” was produced. It is the 


It is paying an audience an 
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production of Mr. W. Barrymore, 
who has no superior in the composi- 
tion of this species of entertainment. 
The introductory husiness is admira- 
ble, and the pantomimic portions 
highly diverting. Bradbury is the 


Clown. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Maturin has in the Press, a 
collection of Tales, in Four Volumes, 
12mo. 


Speedily will be published, “ The 
Poetical Decameron; or, Conversa- 
tions on English Poets aud Poetry, 
particularly of the Reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James the First.” By J. 
Payne Collier, of the Middle Temple. 


A Morning Paper remarks, that 
the passing of the new Bill in Par- 
liament appears to have made great 
impression on the proprietors of the 
Adelphi Theatre ; since their adver- 
tisements announce that “ Children 
in arms cannot be admitted.” 


“ Memoirs of the late R. L. Edge- 
worth, commenced by himself, and 
concluded by Miss Edgeworth, are 
announced. 


Mr. Smart, the Shakspearian 
Reader, has in the Press a Volume 
called “ The Practice of Elocution.” 


There is an old saying, which im-— 


ports that weshould not paint even the 
Devil, blacker than he really is. In 
maintenance of this principle, we are 
led to correct an error into which Mr. 


Brougham inadvertently fell in the’ 


debate on the New Libel Bill, on the 
23rd. of December. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. G. Manners, (formerly 
Editor of “ The Satirist,”) to the 
ollice of Consul to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts becoming the subject of ani- 
madversion, Mr. Brougham attempted 
tu add the crime of political tersgi- 


versation to Manners’s other misde- 
meanours, by insinuating that he was 
also editor of “ The Scourge,” the 
political principles of which were 
directly the reverse of those main- 
tained by “ The Satirist.” The 
assertion, however, was incorrect, as 
Manners had nothing to do with “ The 
Scourge,” the editor of which was 
the late Hewson Clarke. We give 
an extract from Mr. Brougham’s 
speech, as reported in “ The New 
Times 


‘The Bill had no additional secus 
rity in it for the prevention of libels 
of a private nature, which he con- 
sidered of the most pernicious possible 
tendency; and he never was so sur- 
prised in his life, as when he heard 
that the author of the foulest pages 
that ever wounded private fee ings, 
(he meant the Editor of the “ Satirisv 
and ‘* Scourge,”) had been selected 
by Government, because he support- 
ed in one instance the politics of the 
present administration, (although he 
would admit that the “‘ Scourge” was of 
an opposite character, ) not for banish- 
ment, but asa fit person to represent 
his Sacred Majesty in a foreign State, 
(New England,) remarkable for the 
purily of its morals and principles. 
Not a single page of these sheets was 
free from the imputation of the foulest 
slander; and the Editor, to his eter- 
nal disgrace, had described, for the 
public gratification, (a task of so de 
praved a nature, that it could not be 
reprobated in language sufficiently 
strong,) ascene which took place in 
the bed-room of one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the Peerage ; 
and assisted those who were unable to 
read, by a coloured caricature of the 
subject. Yet, such were the produc- 
tions of the protegé of government!” 


The Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, have lately issued a Report of 
their proceedings, in which they 
state that “‘ within the last four years 
they have been compelled, in order 
to preserve the public morals from 
farther contamination, to institve no 
less than eighty-five prosecutions 
against offenders of various descrip- 
tions, all of which have led to con- 
viction, or to recognizances by the 
respective parties, that must prevent 
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the repetition of similar crimes. They 
have checked the sale of Toys and 
Snuff-boxes with abominable devices, 
which were imported in immense 
quantities from France, and other 
couvtries. ‘They have caused the 
whole stock in trade of some of the 
most shameless and abandoned traf- 
fickers iv Obscene Books and Prints, 
amounting to some thousands, to be 
seized ; and they have also destroyed 
no less than fifty expensive copper- 
plates, from which impressions of the 
latter were, from time to time, sup- 
plied. 


Mr. Murray has in the press, 
“Trivial Poems and Triolets. Written 
in obedience to Mrs. Tomkins’s com- 
mands, 20th. of August, 1651.” This 
work is printed from the Author’s 


M.S. in the possession of Walter 
Scott. 


The Eighth Volume of Lord By- 
ron’s_ collected works, containing 
““ Beppo” and “ Mazeppa,” is nearly 
ready for publication. Also a new 
series of plates to illustrate his Lord- 
ship’s Poems, engraved by C. Heath, 
from Drawings by Westall. 


A new edition of the Plays of 


Euripides is in the press, cum notiis 


variorum. Also, the Comedies of 
Terence, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


The first volume of a new edition 
of the Works of our early Poets will 
appear on the Ist. of February, com- 
prising the Works of Thomas Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhurst, and Earl of 
Dorset. 

That rising genius, Madame Saqui, 
has been exhibiting her powers at the 
Bath Theatre during the early part of 
this month. 

A Miss Greene, (who made her 
début as Polly, Nov. 10th,) is sustain- 
ing the principal vocal parts at the 
same theatre; she is a pupil of Bishop, 


aud is said to be a tolerable singer, 
but excessively timid. 


On the 18tb of December a Mr, Jy, 


ley made his first bow to a Bath ay. 
dience in the character of Arbaces-— 
Miss Greene was the Mandane, ana 
Bishop, we understand, presided at 
the piano on this occasion. 


Kean is about to play nine nights 
at Bath: he commenced with Richard 
on the 27th of December, and is an- 


nounced for eight of his best cha- 
racters. 


Macready played at Bristol, on the 
27th, Richard, and on the 28th, Corio. 
lanus. 


Mr. Huckel, from the English Ope- 
ra House, made his appearance De. 
cember the 1st at the Edinburgh The- 
atre, as Henry Bertram, 


Miss O’Neill’s last appearance on 
the stage, previous to her marriage on 
the 18th, was for her own benefit, at 
the Dublin Theatre. On that occa- 
sion she played Juliet, and Maria in 
the * Citizen.” 


A Miss Mayhew made her first ap- 
pearance, as Rosetta, at Dublin on 
the 2ist of December. Horn is sing- 
ing at the same theatre ; and a Miss 
Hammersley sustains the principal 
operatic parts with him. 


A Row took place at the Dublin 
Theatre on Monday the 7th of Decem- 
ber, during which a battle ensued be- 
tween the Fiddlers and the Pittites, 
and the former were driven from the 
orchestra upon the stage. A_ bottle 
was also thrown from the gallery to 
the orchestra. A reward of £20 is 


offered for the discovery of the scoun- 
drel. 


Madame Fodor is singing at Paris. 


The following New Preces have 
been produced at the Paris Theatres 
since our last :— 


At the Francgais—Nov. 26, “ Les 
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deux Mericourt.” Dec. isth, ‘* Le 
Marquis de Pomenas.”’ 


Second Francais (late Odeon)—Dec. 
the ist, “ Un Moment d’Imprudence.” 

Porte St. Martin—Dec. 14th, ‘* Les 
Petites Danaides.” 

Gaité — Dec. 14th, 


maman.”’ 
Variétés—Dec. 3rd, ** Destouches.” 


Dee. 16th, Les Rhémois.” 
Vaudeville--Nov. 25th, “ La Visite 
du Prince.” 
Academie de Musique—Dec. 22nd, 
“ L’Olympie,” a lyrical Tragedy, in 
three acts. 


La Grand- 


M. André has just published in Paris 
a work, by M. H. Azais, entitled, 
“ Jugement Impartial sur Napoleon, 
ou Considérations Philosophiques sur 
son Caracttre, son Elevation, sa 
Chite, et les Resultas de son Gou- 
vernement ; suivi d’un Paralélle entre 
Napoleon et Cromwell, entre la Revo- 
lution d’Angleterre et la Revolution 
Francaise.” 


Madame de Montolieu has published 
asmall volume in 12mo. imité de l- 
Anglais, entitled, ‘* La Jeune Aveu- 
gle.” 

Madame de Staél-Holstein has pro- 
duced a pamphlet, entitled, ‘* Du Re- 
nouvellement Integral de la Chambre 
des Deputés,” with the following ap- 
propriate motto from Shakspeare :— 
“To be, or not to be; that is the 
question ?” 

No. IL. of a Monthl Magazine, call- 
ed “The New Dramatic Censor,” 
will appear on the Ist of February. 


“ The Emigrant’s Return,” a Bal- 
lad, and other Poems, by J. M. Bart- 
lett, Buckingham, will be published 
on the 15th of January 1820, beauti- 


fully printed in 1 vol. fsp- 8vo. price 
5s. 6d. 


Mr. Wilson, from the Opera House, 
has been nearly three years engaged 
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on a book that will appear in a few 
days, entitled, ‘* A complete System of 
English Country Dancing,” in one 
volume 12mo. containing instructions 
for performing all the movements in 
that polite art explained by nearly 300 
engravings on wood: also an Essay on 
Deportment, the Etiquette of the 
Ball-Room, and a variety of other 
matter. 


Miss O’Neill was married, Decem- 
ber the 18th, to William Wrixon 
Beecher, Esq. a theatrical amateur, 
and M.P. for Mallow. The cere- 
mony was performed at Kilfane 
Church, by the Dean of Ossory. The 
whole of Miss O’Neill’s fortune has 
been settled on her family. The 
“ British Press,” in announcing her 
marriage, added, that her loss would 
be deeply regretted by a grateful 
public. Briarney ! 


Some great fancier of Mrs. Ma- 
cauley, took it into his head to bel- 
low out her name, when Miss Foote 
appeared in the eharacter of Mary 
Stuart, on the 29th instant. This 
has been construed by some into “ a 
loud call for the re-appearance of the 
lady.” The Editor of “ The Cou- 
rier” particularly regrets that Miss 
Macauley has not been permitted to 
continue ker performance of this 
character; and appears quite at a 
loss to account for the change that 
has been made. Poor man! Can he 
seriously ask such a question ? 


A large Dramatic Library will be 
brought to the hammer, by Mr. Evans 
of Pall Mall, in February next. Mr. 
Sotheby also announces a sale of 
Theatrical Books in the course of 
the season. We shall continue to 
record the Prices given for the most 
curious articles. 

In the Press, “ Remarks, Critical 
and Moral, on the Talents of Lord 
Byron, and the Tendencies of ‘ Don 
Juan.” ” By the Author of “ Hypo- 
crisy.” 
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HMliscellaneous Articles. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


For the merriment and good cheer 
which prevailed during the season of 
Christmas, this country was pecu- 
liarly distinguished in the 16th cen- 
tury. The hall of the baron, knight, 
or squire, was the seat of the same 
festivities as usually took place in 
the palaces and mansions of the 
metropolis, and of these Jonson has 
given us a very curious epitome in 
his ‘‘ Masque of Christmas” where 
he has personified the season and its 
attributes in the following manner :— 


“ Enter Curtstmas, with 2 or 3 of 
the Guard. 

He is attir’d in round hose, long 
stockings, a close doublet, a high 
crown’d hat with a brooch, a long 
thin beard, a truncheon, little ruffes, 
white shoes, his scarfles and garters tyed 
crosse, and his drum beaten before him. 


The names of his CHILDREN, with 
their Attyres. 

Misrule. In a velvet cap, with a 
sprig, a short cloake, great yellow 
ruffe like a reveller, his torch-bearer 
bearing a rope, acheese, and a basket. 


Caroll. A long tawny coat, with a 
red cap, and a flute at his girdle, his 


torch bearer carrying a song booke 
open. 


Mine’d Pie. Like a fine cooke’s 


wile, drest neat; her man carrying a 
pie, dish, and spoones, 


Gamboll. Like a tumbler, with a 
hoope and bells; his toreh-bearer 


urm’d with a cole staffe, and a blind- 
ing cloth. 


Post and Paire. With a paire- 
royale of aces in his hat; his gar- 
ment all done over with payres and 
puns; his squier carrying a box, 
cards, and counters. 


New Year’s Gift. In a blew coat, 


serving man-like, with an orange, 
and a sprig of rosemarie guilt on his 
head, his hat full of brooches, with a 
collar of gingerbread; his torch 
bearer carrying a march paine, with 
a bottle of wine on either arme. 


Mumming. In a masquing pied 
suite, with a visor, his torch-bearer 
carrying the boxe, and ringing it. 


Wassall. Like a neat sempstress, 
and songster; her page bearing a 
browne bowle, drest with ribbands, 
and rosemarie before her. 


Offering. In a short goune, witha 
porter’s staffe in his hand; a wyth 
borne before him, and a bason by his 
torch-bearer. 


Babie Cocke. Drest like a boy, in 
a fine long coat, biggin, bib, mucken- 
der, and a little dagger; his usher 
bearing a great cake, with a beare, 
and a lease.”* 


Mr. PLUNKETT’s THEATRICAL 
PETITION tro EARL TALBOT. 
[The following Memorial to His Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant, was 
resented a short time since, by 

uke Plunkett, Esq. a gentleman 
whose benevolent character and love 


for the Drama, are said to be well 
known to the public. ] 


To His Excellency Charles Chetwynd, 


Earl Talbot, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 


MEMORIAL. 


Most humbly sheweth, 

That a domestic calamity of the 
severest kind, was the chief cause of 
your Memorialist having, four years 
ao, for the relief of tortured feelings, 
turned his grief-worn restless mind 


* Christmas, his Masque; as it was 
presented at Court, 1616.—Jonson’s 
Works, folio edition, 1640, Vol. 1. 
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to an attentive study of the English 
Drama, and of Tragedy in particu- 
Jar, as delineated in the divine com- 
positions of that Prince of Posts, 
the immortal Shakspeare !!! 

That the unwearied ardour with 
which your Memorialist at first pur- 
sued, in silence and in secrecy, this 
literary object, was upheld not only 
by the great and unexpected console- 
ment and refuge, which his sorrows 
found in such mental occupation, 
but more especially by the distinct 
purpose, which from the very first he 
fondly cherished and held in view, 
viz. to be enabled to give to the 
community the benefit of whatever 
theatrical talents and capabilities he 
might, upon a fair public trial, be 
found, by the verdict of general 
opinion, to be possessed of, or entitled 
to lay claim to. | 

That your Memorialist, accord- 
ingly, about three years ago, sub- 
mitted his dramatic qualifications and 
pretensions to the scrutiny of the 
public eye, in the character of 
Richard the Third, and was so fortu- 
nate as to have been honoured by a 
most crowded audience of his fellow- 
eitizens, who were pleased to crown 
his very first effort on the stage with 
their most marked and enthusiastic 
applause. 

That since that period, your Me- 
morialist has most successfully de- 
voted himself to the sacred cause of 
charity, by very many and various 
performances on the Dublin Stage, 
by means of which the funds in aid 
of suffering humanity—in aid of 
collective misery and affliction, as 
well as of individual sorrow and 
distress, have been greatly benefited 
and considerably increased. 

That your Memorialist having, 
under the favour of God, and by the 
partiality of his fellow citizens, been 
thus instrumental to the accomplish- 
ment of much public good, has firmly 
resolved to make every return in his 


power for so honourable a distinc- 
tion; and he conceives with all sin- 
cerity, that he cannot better testify 
his gratitude, or in a manner more 
acceptable to the good and humane 
feelings of his fellow-countrymen, 
than by earnest, faithful, and constant 
exertions in the same way, for the 
advancement of public good, for the 
increase of human comfort, the di- 
minution of human want, and the 
alleviation of human sorrow ;—in 
order to promote, as far as his hum- 
ble exertions can effect, that first 
and best of causes—the most useful 
here, the most acceptable hereafter— 
“the love and happiness of our 
fellow-creatures.” 

That your Memorialist states, 
that by a restrictive clause in the 
late Patent, no profitable exertions, 
(though repeatedly attempted) through 
the medium of Plays, could be made 
in the cause of humanity, by any 
association whatever of gentlemen, 
within the city of Dublin, as severe 
penalties are recoverable at Law by 
the Patentee against any one of the 
performers, if money, in any manner 
whatever, could be proved to have 
been received for such performances. 

That your Memorialist statss, 
that notwithstanding such restriction, 
private subscription Plays for a- 
musement have been, and are still 
repeatedly performed, froin year to 
year (often regularly throughout a 
whole season,) at Fishamble-Street 
Theatre ; and that the said Theatre 
has been, and still is, on such oc- 
casions, constantly and numerously 
attended ; by which it appears evi- 
dent, that the Patentee has been hi- 
therto as much a loser on such nights, 
(by such numbers being so often and 
constantly absent from his Theatre,) 
as if no such restriction had in fact 
existed. 

That your Memorialist starzs, 
that the Charity Plays which usually 
take place at Crow Street Theatre 
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throughout each season, are very 
few, and therefore very ineffectual in 
the relief they afford; and that the 
charge for the use of the house 
(£86 13s. 4d.) is su great, that very 
few, let their wants be never so press- 
ing, are desirous to incur the risk 
of failure. 

That your Memorialist therefore 
submits the premises to your Excel- 
lency’s beneficent consideration ; and 
most humbly, but earnestly, solicits 
for the good, the charitable, mucu 
SUFFERING City of Dublin, that it 
may be allowed the privilege in future, 
of establishing an Amateur Chari- 
table Association, which shall enjoy 
the right, under the direet sanction 
of the government, of performing 
(for charity only) every species of 
play, or of dramatic composition, 
once in every week throughout the 
year, if necessary; and that no pro- 
vision whatever in the patent about 
to be grauted for Crow Street Theatre, 
shall in any mauuer trench upon 
such right, or interfere with such 
privilege. 

For which, Memorialist for ever will 

be grateful—will for ever pray. 
LUKE PLUNKETT. 


Portmarnock, (County of Dublin, ) 
Sept. 20th, 1819. 


THE ANSWER. 
Dublin Castle, Nov. 24th, 1819. 


S1r,—I am directed by the Lord 
Lieutenant to acquaint you, in reply 
to your Memorial, respecting a Clause 
which you wish to have inserted in 
the Patent about to be granted for 
Crow-Street Theatre, that his Excel- 
lency dves not think it would be ex- 
pedient to comply with your re- 
quest. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
W. GREGORY, 


Luke Plunkett, Esq. Portmarnock. 


JOHNSONIANA ; 

Or, Remarks on the Drama, Drama. 
tists, and Performers, by Dr, 
Johnson. — Selected from the 
Works of Boswell, Piozzi, Han. 
kins, &c. and interspersed with 
Anecdotes. 

On Monday, March 27th, 1775, I 
breakfasted with him at Mr. Strahan’s, 
He told us he was engaged to go that 
evening to Mrs. Abington’s benefit, 
“ She was visiting,” said he, “some 
ladies whom I was visiting, and beg- 
ged that I would come to her benefit, 
I told her I could not hear ; but she 
insisted so much on my coming, that 
it would have been brutul to have 
refused her.” This was a speech 
quite characteristical. He loved to 
bring forward his having been in the 
gay circles of life; and was, perhaps, 
a little vain of the solicitations of this 
elegant and fashionable actress. He 
told us the play was to be “ The Hy- 
pocite,” altered from Cibber’s “ None. 
juror,” so as to satirize the Metho- 
dists. I met him at Drury-Lane 
play-house, on the evening he had 
mentioned, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
at Mrs. Abington’s request, had pro- 
mised to bring a body of wits to her 
benelit; and having secured forty 
places in the front boxes, had done 
me the honour to put me in the 
group. Johnson sat on the seat 
directly behind me ; and as he could 
neither bear nor see at such a dis- 
tance from the stage, he was wrapped 
up in grave abstraction ; and seemed 
quite in a cloud, amidst all the sun- 
shine of glitter and gaiety. I won- 
dered at his patience in sitting out a 
play of five acts, and a farce of two. 
He said very little; but after the 
Prologue to “ Bon Ton?’ had been 
spoken, which he could hear pretty 
well, from its more slow and distinct 
utterance, he talked on Prologue 
writing ; and observed, “ Dryden 
has written good prologues, but 
Garrick has written as good.” 
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At Mr. Beauclerk’s, where I 
supped, was Garrick, whom { made 
happy with Jobnson’s praise of his 
Prologues. Garrick, when he 
pleased, could imitate Johnson very 
exactly. He was always jealous that 
Johnson spoke lightly of him. I 
recollect his exhibiting him to me one 
day, as if saying, “ Davy has some 
convivial pleasantry about him, but 
tis a futile fellow ;” which he uttered 
perfectly with the tone and air of 


Johnson. 


On the following Friday, I supped 
with him and some friends at a tavern. 
One of the company attempted, with 
too much forwardness, to rally him on 
his recent appearance at the theatre ; 
but had reason to repent his temerity. 
“ Why, Sir, did you go to Mrs. 
Abington’s benefit? Did you see?” 
Jouxson. “No, Sir.’ “ Did you 
hear?” Jounson. “ No, Sir.” 
“ Why, then, Sir, did you go?” 
“ Because, Sir, she is a favourite of 
the public ; and when the public care 
the thousandth part for you that they 
do for her, I will go to your benefit 
too.” 


On Thursday, April 6, 1775, I 
dined with him at ‘Tom Davies’s the 
player’s. Johnson, as usual, spoke 
contemptuously of Colley Cibber. 
“Tt is wonderful,” said he, “that a 
man, who for forty years had lived 
with the great and the witty, should 
have acquired so ill the talents of 
conversation: and he had but one 
half to furnish ; for one half of what 
he said was oaths.” He, however, 
allowed considerable merit to some of 
his comedies, and said there was no 
reason to believe that the “ Care- 
less Husband” was not written by 
him. Davies said, he was the first 
dramatic writer who introduced gen- 
teel ladies upon the stage. Johnson 
refuted his observation, by instancing 
several such characters in comedies 
before bis time. Davis, (trying te 
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defend himself from a charge of ig- 


norance,) ‘ IT mean genteel moral 
characters.” 


Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, 
he said, “* Her playing was quile 
mechanical. It is wonderful how 
little mind she had. Sir, she had 
never read the tragedy of ‘ Macbeth’ 
all through. She no more thought 
of the play out of which her part 
was taken, than a shoemaker thinks 
of the skin, out of which the piece 
of leather, of which he is making a 
a pair of shoes, is cut.” 


“ The Beggar’s Opera,” and the 
common question whether it is per- 
nicious in its effects, having been 
introduced :—Jounson. “ As to this 
matter, which has been very much con- 
tested, I myself am of opinion that 
more influence has been ascribed to 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ than it in 
reality ever had; for, I do not be- 
lieve that any man was ever made a 
rogue by being present at its repre- 
sentation. At the same time, 1 do 
not deny that it may have some in- 
fluence, by making the character ofa 
rogue familiar, and, in some degree 
pleasing.” Then, collecting himself 
as it were, to give a heavy stroke: 
* There is in it such a labefaction of 
all principles, as may be injurious to 
morality.” 

The late “ worthy,” Duke of 
Queensbury, as Thompson, in his 
“ Seasons,” justly characterizes him, 
told me, that when Gay shewed him 
“Phe Beggar’s Opera,” bis Grace’s 
observation was, “This is a very 
odd thing Gay ; I am satisfied that it 
is a very good thing, or a very bad 
thing.” It proved the former, be- 
yond the warmest expectations of the 
author or his friends. It was stated 
by Quin, ‘that during the first night 
of its appearance, it was long in 
avery dubious state ; that there wasa 
disposition to damn it; and that it 
was saved by the song, “* Oh, ponder 
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well! be not severe !”* the audience 
being much affected by the innocent 
looks of Polly, when she came to 
those two lines, which exhibit at 
once a painful and a_ ridiculous 
image 

“© For on the ropethat hangs my dear, 
“© Depends poor Polly’s life.” 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion 
of it, that he refused the part of 
Macheath, and gave it to Tom Wal- 
ker, who acquired great celebrity by 
his grave, yet animated performance 
of it !!—( Boswell.) 

(To be continued.) 


PARODY. 

Like Mr. Canning’s Knife-grinder, 
we have no great inclination to med- 
die with political subjects; but the 
following jeu d’esprit seems to be so 
** morally and poetically just,” that 
we readily insert it. It is, as our 
readers will perceive, a Parody upon 
a piece, attributed to various wri- 
tors—Southey, Porson, and others. 


The original is well known, and it is 


therefore unnecessary to print it. 


THE DEVIL'S JOURNEY. 


From his brimstone bed, at the break 
of day, 
A mobbing the Devil is gonc, 
To visit his Radical Friends in Town, 
And see how Reform goes on. 


He found Gale Jones at his ancient 
trade, 

Mixing drugs in a poison’d bowl ; 
Says he, “No Poison will ever be 
made, 

“ Like the gall of a Radical’s 
Soul.” 


Hie saw a Female Radical 
With crape her pike arraying ; 
And he thought of Sin at the Gate of 
Hicll, 


With Death’s own Javelin play- 
ing. 


* This is at variance with the ac- 
count of the affair given by Victor, 


He peep’d into Bentham’s Radic) 
Book, 
And star’d like a pig astounded; 
“By Hell,” says he, with a scornful 
look, 


“ This is Chaos worse confounded!” 


He saw Thistlewood whetting his 
poniard’s point, 
Then hugging the hilt to his 
breast — 
“I spy, brother Moloch, your scaly 
skin, 
“Through the holes of your Radi- 
cal vest.” 


He found Wooler, Watson, Pearson, 
and Harmer, 
And Preston, with birds of like 
feather, 
With Tag, Rag, and Bobtail, smoking 
and stinking, 
In a night-cellar all together. 


Hunt enter’d the door, some clapp’d 
and some swore, 
Some rais’d a huzza, some a hiss; 
Says he, “ The worst smell and worst 
uproar in Hell, 
Is perfume and music to this.” 


He saw Carlile, by his blasphemous 
pile, 
Man’s law and God’s defying; 
Said Satan, “ I see they’ve no need 
of me, 
While such friends my oars are 
plying.” 
To each Radical Meeting how happy 
to go, 
When he heard the infuriate bawl; 
Says he, “ We must widen the pit — 
below, 


“ Or it never will hold themall.” 


who says the fate of the Opera was 
doubtful for a much longer period. 
He thus describes the behaviour of 
the audience :—** The First Act was 
received with silent attention ; not 4 
hand moved ; at the end of which they 
rose, and every man seemed to com- 
pare notes with his neighbour, and 
the general opinion was in its favour. 
In the Second Act, they broke their 
silence, by marks of their approbation, 


to the great joy of the ’frighted per: 
formers,” 


| 
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So he took pen and ink, half in an- 
ger, half mirth, 
And to Beelzebub sent this letter: 
“ Dear Bel, they have made such a 
Hell upon Earth, 
“ shall quickly come back to my 
ancient birth, 
“J like my own fireside better.” 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 4 

CompLimENT ReturnepD. Mrs. F. 
who was famous for making excellent 
mince-pies, sent some as a present to 
Mr. C. which favour he acknowledged 
in a copy of verses. The next time 
they met, after thanking him for the 
honour he had done her pastry, she 
said she was now even with him; for, 
as he had made verses upon her pies, 
she had made pies upon his verses. 


INcENTIVE TO WEDLocK. Miss 
Drummond, a_ famous’ preacher 
among the Quakers, being asked by 
a gentleman if the spirit had never 
inspired her with thoughts of mar- 
riage, replied, “‘ No, friend, but the 
flesh often hath.” 


Foote, when at Paris, met one 
day with a Frenchman, who had 
never been in England, and who was 
ridiculously prejudiced in favour of 
bis own country. After singling 
out many things in which he con- 
ceived that the English were vastly 
inferior, he said, pointing to the 
Seine, “ Then, as to a river, you 


have nothing like that in London.” 


“We had once,” replied Foote, “ but 


we filled it up.’—Meaning Fleet- 
Ditch. 


SINGULAR ADVERTISEMENT. The 
following Advertisement appeared in 
“The Morning Advertiser” of the 
8th of May, 1819. If the writer 


met with the object of his search, it 
certainly was not owing to the per- 
Spicuity of bis statement :— 

“The Advertiser wishing to find 
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his Uncle out; he is the Son of 
James and Susan Hill, of Mickle- 
ham, Surrey; Mr. Webb, of East 
Hoseley ; George Harmon, that keeps 
the Post-Office, High Wickham, 
Buckingham; Mary Disten, Church 
Street, Bethnal Green ; William Hill, 
Tottenham, Baker; Thomas Scott, 
Butcher; Elizabeth Butten, of 
Burnham, in Essex, those are all 
Relations. If any Person can give 
any information of this Person, or of 
any of the above, so that he may 
know if they have received any bene- 
fit from this Uncle, and where his 
effects lay, it being one and twenty 
years since he heard of him; George 
Harmon said the effects laid at Barn- 
ham. Whoever will endeavour to 
get the property, shall receive a 
fourth part of it, as the Advertiser 
is the only male heir to his property. 
Direct for James Hill, No. 1, Great- 
Gardens, Tower Hill. 

AnecpoTe. In 1453, a Mahome- 
dan boy found, amongst some ruins, a 
diamond, said to weigh 120 scruples. 
A spoon-maker purchased it for 
twelve wooden spoons, and, ignorant 
of its value, shewed it to a Jew. 
The crafty Jew, well knowing its 
worth, pretended it was only a chrys- 
tal, and oflered him a golden crown 
for it; and upon the man’s insisting 
upon three, very readily told out the 
money. ‘The spoon-maker, wonder- 
ing that the Jew offered so much 
money for a chrystal, changed bis 
mind, and demanded ten crowns, 
The Jew agreed to it, which made 
him think it was a precious stone, 
and therefore told him, he was only 
in jest, that the stone was not bis. 
own, otherwise he would have sold it 
fora crown. The Jew, perceiving 
the fellow knew the stone was some-. 
thing more than a chrystal, preterred 
a petition to the Emperor, and dis- 
covered what he had seen. The 
Sultan, without delay, sent for the 
spoon-maker and his diamond: 
amazed at the lustre and size of it, 
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he handsomely rewarded the Jew and 
the spoon-maker, and threw it 
amongst his jewels. It was after- 
wards called the spoon-maker’s stone, 
and is believed by the Turks not to 
have its fellow in the world. 


Musicat Buonper. In the year 
1814, some gentlemen, at a dinner 
given in a provincial town iv Ire- 
land, in honour of the peace, wish- 
ing to imitate the custom of having 
after every toast an appropriate tune 
from the band, got a couple of fidlers, 
the only musicians in the town. 
““God Save the King,” ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia,” &c. were played, after the 
toasts of The King, the Navy, &c. 
But on the Chairman giving “ The 
Emperor of all the Russias,” the 
fidlers struck up immediately, “ Green 
Grow the Rushes, O!” 


Rocuish Dexterity. A fellow 
lately entered a gentleman’s house in 
Portland Place, and finding no per- 
son in the servants’ hall, he took 
several great-coats, which were nearly 
new, and threw them over his shoul- 
der. As he was making his escape, 
he was met by the coachman, who 
inquired what he was going to do 
with the coats? The fellow, quite 
unembarrassed, replied, that he was 
taking them to clean, as they were 
splashed. The coachman, believing 
this to be the case, said, ‘‘ Stay a 
little, and you shall have mine too ;” 
which he accordingly gave him, and 
suffered the fellow to depart ; nar was 


it until some hours after, that the 
theft was discovered. 


Ervpition. The following charge, 
worthy of Dogberry himself, was 
taken by a constable of the night, and 
produced before the sitting Magis- 
trate at Worship Street :— 

*€ John Brown gave charge of Mar- 
tha Brown his wife for wilfully scould- 


ing him; for being toxicated and 


quarrelsum in her liquor at twelve 
o’clock at night.” 


DON JUAN, 


THE DANGLE’S REPOSITORY, 


FOR 
THE SEASON 1818-19, 


Being a Brief Register of Dramatic 
Occurrences, Marriages, Deaths, 


&c. &e. 
** Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit,” 
Virgil. 
OCCURRENCES, 
1818. 


November 2nd.—One Mr. Charles 
M‘Carthy, formerly an Officer in the 
Austrian Service, died suddenly, of 
apoplexy, in the Pit of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, during the performance of 
“ Richard the Third.” 

November 17th. — The Theatres 
were closed, on account of the 
Queen’s death. 

December 3rd.—The Theatres re- 
opened. In the bills, both of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, Vivant Rez 
ET REGINA appeared, as usual. The 
mistake was corrected in the bills of 
the latter house on the following day ; 
but in those of Drury Lane it was 
several times repeated. 

December 2\st.—The husband of 
Mrs. Glover published in the “Times” 
a Statement respecting his separation 
from his wife, which he said was not 
owing to his “ desertion” of her, but 
was rendered prudent and necessary 
by their “ increasing family.” He 
denied that he had received much of 
Mrs. G.’s earnings; and concluded 
thus :—(Vide Vol. II. pp. 292—4.) 

‘¢ It was not until every effort, per- 
sonally and by letter, had been in vain 
exerted to induce Mrs. G. to return 
to her duty as a wife, that another 
connexion took place. During its 
continuance, Mrs. Glover visited and 
corresponded with me, on the most 
friendly terms. I accompanied her, 
as usual, to the houses of friends, and 
to places of public amusement. To 
various branches of my family, Mrs. 
Glover frequently, and with truth de- 
clared, ‘ she was convinced of my IN- 
VIOLABLE ATTACHMENT; and that, but 


for her separation, no other connexion 
would have taken place.’ ” 
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December 22nd.—The fog was so 
dense in Drury Lane Theatre during 
the early part of the evening, that 
those who sat in the centre Boxes 
were totally unable to see the per- 
formers. The Gallery-folks were 
extremely clamorous for more lights 
to be placed upon the Stage ; and 
kept up an incessant din, till Kean 
came forward, and said, ‘‘ You must 
be well aware, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
that no additional lights can counter- 
act the effects of the atmosphere.” 

December 28th. — Mr. Archibald 
Cochrane, of the Robert Burns Ta- 
vern, 349, Strand, presented an en- 
tertainment at the English Opera 
House, called “A Wallet Full of 
Scotch Tales and Songs.” In the 
midst of his exhibition, two bailiffs 
appeared upon the Stage, and bore 
himoff. After some time bad elapsed, 
his arguments prevailed upon them 
to allow him to proceed; and at the 
close of the performance, two friends 
came forward to bail him. 

December -—The manager of 
the Edinburgh Theatre, being about 
to produce the Farce of “ X. Y. Z.” 
caused bills, containing merely those 
three letters, of an immense size, to 
be posted about the city, as a pre- 
liminary excitement of public curiosity. 
These mysterious puffs alarmed the 
Magistrates; and, suspecting that 
treason and sedition lurked beneath 
the mystical letters, they summoned 
before them the bill-stickers, who 
luckily were able to afford such an 
explanation of the matter as com- 
pletely satisfied their worships. 

December -— Mr. Braham was 
called upon a second time to pay the 
£ 1000 he forfeited in 1816, for join- 
ing one Mrs. Wright in a Duet ad 
libitum ; the cornuto having become 
a bankrupt, and his assignees dis- 
puting the validity of the former pay- 
ment. Mr. Braham is said to have 
displayed strange airs upon the occa- 
sion; declaring this to be the most 
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unpleasant encore he had ever ex- 
perienced ; and one which, being 
little looked fur, so long after the 
finale, he was by no means inclined 
to comply with con amore.’ 


1819. 


Junuary 5th.—One M?’Clashan, a 
Scotch Dancing Master, who in 
February 1818 produced, at the 
English Opera House, an entertain- 
ment called “‘ The Gathering of the 
Clans,” (Vide Vol. 2, p. 63,) was 
brought to Marlborough Street Office, 
charged with having taking some im- 
proper steps in the house of a Mr. 
Davis, of Warren Street, Fitzroy 
Square, who had engaged him to teach 
his children dancing. It appeared 
that he had robbed the counting- 
house by sleight of hand; and, not 
contented with this, had taken inde- 
cent liberties with one of Mr. D.’s 
daughters, and violated the person of 
a girl twelve years old, the servant to 
a lodger. He was committed for 
trial. On the 22nd. of January he 
was tried for the theft, at the Old 
Bailey, and found guilty. 


January 13th.—One of the Dress- 
ing Rooms at Drury Lane Theatre 
took fire during the performance of 
“The Gamester,” but it luckily was 
extinguished witbout the circumstance 
being known to the audience. Great 
agitation, however, was excited in 
the neighbourhood, by the arrival of 
several fire-engines. 


Junuary 21st.—An accident, some- 
what alarming, though unattended 
with any bad consequences, occurred 
this evening at the Dublin Theatre. 
As three gentlemen were leaning on 
the front of one of the Stage-Boxes, 
it gave way, and they were precipi- 
tated into the Orchestra. Fortu- 
nately for them, the panel prevented 
their falling on the spikes, or they 
would have been impaled. 


January 22nd.—Orator Hunt, who 
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had been attending a Meeting at 
Manchester to petition against the 
Corn Bill, visited the Theatre this 
evening, attended by several of those 
Radicals who have since rendered 
themselves so notorious in that town, 
and occupied the Stage-Box. Inthe 
course of the evening, ‘‘ God Save the 
King” was called for, and sung—the 
whole of the audience standing and 
uncovered, except Hunt and his 
party, who remained seated, with 
their hatson. ‘This conduct natu- 
rally excited the indignation of the 
audience, and they were presently 
expelled, principally by some Oflicers 
of the 7th. Hussars. Shortly after, 
they returned, when “ God Save 
the King’ was repeated, and the Re- 
formers were compelled to stand up, 
uncovered. On the next day, a 
placard was posted about the town, 
headed, Firtry Guineas Rewarp 
—Ruot, Assautt, AND Ronsery!!!”” 
It stated that, “as Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Chapman, and Mr. Whitworth were 
peaceably seated inthe Theatre, they 
were attacked by Captain Frazer, 
Lord Uxbridge, and 20 or 30 other 
ruffians, one of whom robbed Mr. 
Chapman of a diamond brooch, and 
also attempted to take his watch.” 
The reward was promised on convic- 
tion of this person; and as to the 
others, it added, ‘* they shall be dealt 
with according to law, if there be 
any law left.” Hunt, with his com- 
panions, attended early in the morn- 
ing, at the New Bailey Court House, 
and preferred his complaint against 
the officers. He also announced his 
intention of repeating his visit to the 
Theatre on the 25th. with a party of 
eighteen, provided with arms. ‘The 
Magistrates, however, apprehensive 
of mischief, directed the Managers 
not to open the house that evening. 
This not being generally known, an 
immense number assembled round 
the Theatre, who were harrangued 
by Hunt in the usual style, and ad- 


vised to depart, “ or they would 
draw upon them the bloody butchers 
of Waterloo.” It is but justice to 
the multitude to add, that this ex. 
pression was received with a general 
shout of disgust and execration, 
Hunt shortly after left the town, 
having previously addressed a letter, 
complaining of the 7th. Hussars, to 
the Duke of York, by whom he 
was very properly referred to a Court 
of Justice. 

January 30th.—The Fourth Anni- 
versary Dinner of the Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund took place at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, the Duke of 
York in the Chair. The subscrip- 
tion amounted to £1500, being the 
largest sum ever collected on such an 
occasion. 


January —. The Stafford Theatre 
closed a very unprofitable season. 
The “ Litchfield Mercury,” in men- 
tioning this circumstance, added, 
““ Miss Booth was the only novelty 
of the campaign. We regret to hear 
that, on the occasion of this accom- 
plished actress going to the church 
of that town, during her stay, the 
Curate commenced a very unjust and 
indecorous attack on the Theatre, 
from the pulpit, which naturally turn- 
ing the eyes of the whole congrega- 
tion on this interesting female, she 
burst into tears.” 


February 19th. Several of the 
Drury-Lane performers, who this day 
tendered their yotes at the West- 
minster Election in favour of the 
Hon. G. Lamb, were objected to by 
some of the friends of Mr. Hobhouse, 
(the rival candidate,) on the ground 
of their being the King’s Servauls. 
This frivolous pretext was, however, 
over-ruled, and their competency to 
vote was clearly established. 


February 19th. A cause came 0B 
this day in the Consistory Coutl, 
Doctor’s Commons,— Henry Ers- 
kine Johnston, v. Annette Parker, 
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falsely calling herself Johnston.”—A 
dissolution of the marriage between 
the parties was prayed for, it having 
been entered into (1796) without con- 
sent of parents, and when the parties 
were minors; Mr. J. being twenty 
years old, and Mrs. J. fifteen. Sir 
W. Scott deferred judgment. The 
question, he said, was one of vast 
importance, not only to the parties 
themselves, but more particularly to 
their children, whose legitimacy it 
affected. 


March 23rd. Kotzebue, the Dra- 
matist, was assassinated, at Manheim, 
by an enthusiast named Charles Sandt, 
a student of Wurtzburgh, who was 
incited to the act by an opinion cur- 
rent in Germany, that Kotzebue had 
entered into the pay of the Emperor 
of Russia, and had conspired to be- 
tray the liberties of his country. 
Sandt almost immediately afterwards 
stabbed himself with the same wea- 
pon, but not mortally. He is still 
living.—It was asserted in a German 
Journal, that the old wall of the 
Berlin Theatre, of which Kotzebue 
was manager, fell down on the very 


day, and at the very hour, of his 
death. 


March 27th. The Second Anni- 
versary Dinner of the Drury-Lane 
Theatrical Fund took place at the 
London Tavern, the Duke of York 
in the Chair. The attendance was 
small, but the subscription exceeded 
£1200. Mr. Kean and Mr. S. Kem- 
ble addressed the company, and Mr. 
T. Dibdin sang an excellent comic 
song, written by himself, to the tune 
of “ Jolly Dick the Lamplighter.” 
The following is a specimen : — 


— a stage, our Shakspeare 
old; 
We’re actors, and no more ; 
And many a Yorick now lies cold, 
Who made the table roar.’ 
Act well your part,’ the Poet says, 
‘ There all the honour lies 3 
And he acts best, who best can rajse 
Fall’o genius, ere it dies. 
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The ‘ Drama’s laws,’ so taste decrees, 
‘The Drama’s patrons give ;? 
And folks’tis said, ‘shouldlive to please 

Who only ¢ please to live.’ 

Then, think of them, whose hours 
must be 

Devoted still to you ; 

And who, while here you’re sans souci, 

Perhaps are sans six sous.” 

April 3rd.—In the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s Court, an injunction was moved 
for, hy Messrs. Mathews and Arnold, 
prohibiting one Duncombe, a book- 
seller, in Little Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields, from continuing 
the publication of Mr. Mathews’s 
Entertainment, called “The Trip to 
Paris.” It was stated that Mr. M. 
had agreed with Mr. Arnold, the 
proprietor of the English Opera 
House, to perform pieces of this kind, 
for a certain number of seasons; and 
commenced the present one on the 
8th. of March, with the greatest suc- 
cess. The Defendant, upon this, 
employed some person to take down 
the entertainment in short-hand ; 
published portions of it in three six- 
penny pamphlets, under the title of 
“The Actor’s Regalio;” and had 
advertised the remainder as forth- 
coming. The Vice-Chancellor grant- 
ed the injunction immediately. It 
appeared that the “ Trip” was writ- 
ten by Mr. J. Poole, author of 
Hamlet Travestie,” &c. and the 
Diligencie Persone,” (the con- 
cluding part of the entertainment,) 
by Mr. Horace Smith. A similar 
injunction was obtained against 
Messrs. Dean and Munday, book- 
sellers, of Threadneedle Street, who 
had published a very blundering 
eopy of the whole piece, under the 
title of ‘‘The Dramatic Tourist.” 
(Vide Vol. 3, p. 137.) It was stated 
that Mr. Mathews had given a valu- 
able consideration for the work. 

April 3rd.—At the Somersetshire 
Assizes, held at Taunton, an action 
was brought by Mr. Cooke, uphol- 
sterer, of Bath, against William Au- 
gustus Dobbyn, Esq. an amateur 
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performer, for the seduction of his 
daughter, Miss Harriet Cooke, an 
actress at the Bath Theatre. It was 
said that the lady “ had not ap- 
peared to be otherwise than virtuous, 
except with the Defendant.” Da- 
mages £300. 


April 12th.—A fatal accident oc- 
curred at Sadler’s Wells.— For par- 
ticulars consult Vol. 3, p. 144. 


Aprit 14th.—Miss Byrne, who 
had heen for some time performing 
in Dublin, having been induced to 
assist at a Concert of Mr. Panormo’s, 
on an evening when her services were 
not required at the Theatre, the Pa- 
tentee, Mr. Jones, took offence at 
the circumstance, and caused an in- 
timation to be made to her, that he 
considered her no longer a member 
of his company. The dismissal of 
so great a favourite excited much 
anger in the public mind, insomuch, 
that an alarming riot was commenced 
this evening, and continued for seve- 
ral nights, during which time, much 
damage was done to the interior of 
the theatre. The affair was at last 
amicably adjusted, and Miss Byrne 
resumed her station. The most 
virulent animosity between the con- 
tending parties manifested itselfduring 
the contest, and numerous witticisms, 
pro and con, were handed about. 
Of these, the following is the only 
one we have met with worth pre- 
serving. A carrier-pigeon was let 
loose from the Slips, by some friend 
of the Manager, and flew to the 
Stage, with the annexed Address to 
the Audience attached to its neck :— 


“ From London I came; like light- 
ning L’ve sped, 


“To beg you'll agree with Miss 
Byrne ; 


“ FortheP 
For the People and Managers there 
are in dread, 


** "That your quarrel may cause her 
return.” 


May 25th.—In the Court of King’s 
Bench, Mr. Glossop recovered £1500 


ofthe Drury Lane Committee, for 
the expense of lighting the theatre 
during part of the Season 1817-18, 
June 4th.—In the Court of King’s 
Bench, a cause was tried—“ Norman 
v. Glossop.” This was an action to 
recover damages for a breach of 
agreement. In February 1818, pre- 
vious to the opening of the Coburg 
Theatre, Mr. Norman entered into 
articles with Mr. Glossop, (the pro- 
prictor) to assume the office of Stage- 
Manager, to sustain the principal 
parts in Serious Pieces, and to play 
the Clown in Pantomimes ; for which 
multifarious duties he was to have 
£5 per week, and a benefit. It was 
farther agreed, that as the Plaintiff 
was at the time also engaged at 
Covent Garden Theatre, he should 
be required to perform in one piece 
only at the Coburg, till Covent 
Garden closed. He continued to 
play, according to contract, till the 
middle of May 1818, when Mr, Glos- 
sop unceremoniously dismissed him,‘ 
without assigning any satisfactory 
cause, though the season extended to 
October. Several professional wit- 
nesses were called to prove the Plain- 
tifl’s ability as a performer, amongst 
whom were Mr. Astley of the Amphi- 
theatre, Mr. Beverly, of the Regeucy 
Theatre, and Mr. Grimaldi, the 
celebrated Clown. Mr. Scarlet, for 
the Defendant, admitted that the 
Plaintiff had been dismissed before 
the expiration of his engagement, 
but contended that he be- 
haved in such a way, as fully war- 
ranted Mr. Glossop in adopting that 
course. On the night the Coburg 
Theatre opened, a piece, called the 
“Trial by Battle,’ was announced, 
which was to be followed by a Panto- 
mime, composed by Mr. Norman. 
Mr. N. however, having to play that 
evening in the Afterpiece at Covent 
Garden, requested that this arrange- 
ment might be reversed, and the 
Pantomime played first. This Mr. 
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Glossop refused to allow; but Mr. 
Norman persevered in his demand ; 
addressed the audience on the sub- 
ject ; circulated bills of an inflam- 
matory tendency in the Theatre ; and 
strove by all the means in his power 
to excite a feeling of ill-will in the 
public mind against Mr. Glossop. 
(Vide Vol. 2, p. 136.) Chief Justice 
Abbot, in summing up the evidence, 
observed that the Defendant had an 
undoubted right to dismiss the Plain- 
tiff, whenever he thought proper ; 
but, on the other hand, it was for the 
Jury to determine, whether the con- 
duct of the latter had been so repre- 
hensible, as to preclude his claim to 
any compensation for the breach of 
his engagement. Verdict for the 
Plaintif!.—Damages £200, Costs 
40s. 

November 16th. —A Captain in the 
Guards appeared before R. J. Cham- 
bers, Esq. to answer a charge of as- 
sault made against him by Mr. W. 
Barrymore, the Manager of Astley’s 
Amphitheatre. It appeared that the 
Captain had been to the Theatre the 
preceding evening, and while in one 
of the boxes, missed his handker- 
chief. Mr. W. Barrymore, being 
anxious respecting the success of a 
new piece, (“The Conspirators,”) 
which was performed for the first time 
on that evening, was moving to and 
fro at a quick pace near the box 
where the Captain sat, who not 
knowing Mr. Barrymore, seized and 
accused him of having stolen his hand- 


kerchief, upon which Mr. Barrymore _ 


told him who he was; but this did 
not clear up the mistake, and the 
Captain shook his fist in Mr. Barry- 
more’s face, and threatened to strike 
him. Mr. Barrymore then called 
Wortley, one of the officers who at- 
tended the Theatre, and gave him 
charge of the Captain, whom the 
officer accompanied to Limmer’s 
Hotel, in Conduit Street, where he 


was left, on satisfying the officer that 
Vol. IV. 
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he would be forthcoming. On the 
parties meeting at the office, the 
Magistrate suggested that an expla- 
nation should take place, and that 
the Captain should make an apology 
for the mistake; which, on being 
done, and the Captain, paying the 
expences, the matter ended. 


November .— Some Scottish 
admirers of Mr. Kean presented him 
with a Sword of State, to be worn 
by him in “ Macbeth,” when he ap- 
pears as Ning of Scotland. It was 
accompanied by the following letter 
from Sir John Sinclair :— 


‘¢ Sir—Some of your friends in the 
City, (Ediaburgh,) became extremely 
desirous of presenting you with amark 
ofthe high estimation whichthey enter- 
tain for your talents as an actor: more 
especially after having witnessed the 
very superior manner in which you 
performed the eharecter of JTacbeth. 
After considering the subject, it was 
at last resolved to present you with a 
Sword of State, to be worn when you 
appear upon the Stage, in that Tra- 
gedy, as The Crowned King of Scot- 
land. Ihave much pleasure in send- 
ing you the Sword, which is prepared 
by some of our ablest artists, for the 
purpose of being transmitted to you. 
‘/tis of the true Highland make, and 
ornamented with some of the most 
valuable precious stones that Scotland 
prodnces.—* Macbetly is, on the whole, 
the greatest effort of dramatie genius 
the world has yet produced ; and no 
one has hitherto attempted to repre- 
sent the Scottish Tyrant, who has 
done, or could possibly do more jus- 
tice to the character, than the Gentle- 
man te whom IL have now the honour 
of addressing myself, 


‘“ The presentation of this Sword 
reminds me of two particulars:—1. 
The swords in ancient times were 
large and weighty, and the seabbar is 
broad at the point. Hence, in Shat- 
speare, Hotspur describes _ himself 
(Part I, Henry LY. Act 1, Scene 3.) 
‘ Leaning upon his sword,’ that is to 
say, resting upon it in the sead>ard. 
The sword also was not carried in 
belts attached io the person, (which 
with a large and heavy sword would 
have been too cumbversome,) but was 
either held in the right hand, or car- 
ried on the left arm, the elbow being 
bent forthat purpose. In battle, when 
the sword was drawn, the scabbard 
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was thrown away, to imply, as the 
phrase denotes, that the combat was 
to terminate with the death of one of 
the parties. 2. There is reason to be- 
lieve that Shakspeare collected ma- 
ierials for the tragedy of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
on the spot where many of the trans- 
actions took place. It is recorded in 
‘Guthrie’s History of Scotland,’ that 
Queen Elizabeth sent some English 
actors to the Court of ber suecessor 
James, which was then held at Perth ; 
and it is supposed that Shakspeare 
was one of the number This idea 
receives strong eontirmation by the 
following striking circumstance:—The 
Castle of Dunsinane is situated about 
seven or eight miles from Perth. When 
I examined, some years ago, the re- 
mains of that Castle, and the scenes 
in its neighbourhood, L found, that 
the traditions of the country people 
were identically the same as the story 
represinted in Shakspeare :-—there was 
but one exception. The tradition is, 
that Macbe'h endeavoured to escape, 
when he found the Castle no longer 
tenable. Being pursued by Macduff, 
be ran up an adjoining bill, but in- 
stead of being slain in single combat 
by Macduff, (which Shakspeare pre- 
ferred, as being a more interesting 
dramatic incident) the country people 
said that, in despair, he threw himself 
over a_ precipice, at the bottom of 
which there still remains The Giant’s 
Grave, where, it is supposed, Mac- 
beth was buried. When you next visit 
Scotland, it would be interesting to 
take an early opportunity ofexamining 
these classic scenes, 

** With my best wishes, that you 
may long continue an ornament tothe 
British Theatre, Lremain, Sir, your 
obedient Servant, 

JOHN SINCLAIR.”? 


To this Epistle, Mr. Kean made the 
following reply :— 


‘* Sir—I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter, 
announcing the transmission of ava- 
luable sword, which you teach me to 
receive as a token of the flattering 
estimation, in which my professional 
exertions in the Northern Capital are 
held by yourself, and a portion ofthat 
public, to whose fostering indulgence 
fam already bound in lasting grati- 
tude. ‘To those unknown Patrons, in 
whose name you have been pleased, 
in such gratifying terms,to address me, 

eg you will convey the assurance 
‘ad where it is not duly appreci 
and deeply felt. en 

1 am happy in the conviction, that 
I shall only do justice to their inten- 


tion, in receiving the sword as 
once a record of National Liberality 
and a pledge of Scottish patronage of 
the Stage ; may I not recognise thisas 
their object, by the selection of the 
distinguished pen which has honoured 
me with the communication, as well 
as in the costume of the present itself 
which you are pleased to inform me. 
isstrictly national, both in its charac. 
ter andin its Ornamevts? Permit me 
to add, Sir, that my own feelings 
could know uo higher gratification 
than to be instructed in the belief, 
that I have been the fortunate instru. 
ment of increasing the number of 
Patrons of our art, the difliculties of 
which may in some measure be appre- 
ciated by the variety and instability 
of success ; and in which we but too 
sensibly feel, how necessary is Public 
protection to encourage and sustain 
us, even in our least chequered and 
unclouded career. 

“ | have the honour to be, with 
grateful respect, 

Your obedient Servant, 
E. KEAN.” 


The annexed Inscriptions appear on 
the Sword :— 

(On the Front.) 

To Epmunp Kean, Esq. 

As a tribute of admiration 
To his splendid talents, 
From 

His Friends at 


EDINBURGH. 
Presented November, 1819. 


(On the Reverse.) 
This Sword was presented 
To 
Epmunpb Kean, Esq. 
To be worn by him, 
When he appears on the Stage 
As 
Macbeth, 
The King of Scotland. 
December 4th.—A question ofa 
most novel and extraordinary nature 
was agitated in the Arches Court, 
Doctor’s Commons. A husband 
prayed that his marriage might be 
declared null and void, on the ground 
that although it had taken place 
seven years, he had not been able 
to enjoy his wife, who, nevertheless, 
is now advanced in pregnancy. It 
was offered to be proved by profes- 
sional evidence, that the gentleman 
is not only in a state of absolute 


frigidity and impotency at the present 
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time, but has been so from the hour 


of his birth. Counsel was heard at 
great length on both sides, but the 
learned Judge (Sir J. Nichol) defer- 
red to a future day the final de- 
termination of the case. — It is whis- 
pered, that the lady so lucklessly cir- 
cumstanced, is a certain fair damsel, 
who “ some six or seven good years 
ago” fascinated the visitors of one of 
the Theatres Royal. 


MARRIAGES, 
1819. 

Aprill7th. At St. George’s Church, 
Exeter, Mr. D. W. Osbaldiston, to 
Miss H. E. C. Dawson ; both of the 
Exeter Company. 

June 20th. At St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, London, Mr. J. 
Hughes, to Miss Ivers: both of Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

July ith. At Coventry, Mr. 
Waylett, Comedian, to Miss Harrict 
Cooke, Jate of the Bath Theatre. 

August 30th. At Gosforth, Mr. 
Young to Miss Waldron: both of 
the Theatre Royal, Neweastle, and 
late of the York Company. 

October 16th. At Kensington, Mr. 
T. P. Cooke, of the English Opera 
House and Coburg Theatre, to Miss 
Cremer, of Brompton. 

October —-. At New York, North 
America, James Hackett, Esq. a 
Member of Congress, to Miss Lee 
Sugg, (formerly known in London, 
as The Infant Billington and Roscia, ) 


eldest daughter of Mr. Lee Sugg, - 


the Ventriloquist. 


December 18th. Mr. Noble to Miss 
Luppino. 


OBITUARY, 
1818. 
August 25th. At Hampton Court, 
aged 92, the widow of Beard, the 
celebrated singer. She was a daugh- 


ter of Rich, formerly Manager of 
Covent-Garden Theatre, 
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November 30th. At Brooklyn, ia 
a wretched lodging and in a most 
destitute condition, John Williams, 
better known by the name of An- 
thony Pasquin. He was a Dramatic 
Critic of some ability, but of most 
lax principles. His works are for- 
gotten, and it is needless to give any 
account of his actions. Some idea 
of his character, however, may be 
gathered from the perusal of a trial 
printed at the end of Gifford’s 
“ Meeviad.” 


December 24th. In Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, aged 63, 
Aaron Graham, Esq. many years a 
Police Magistrate at Bow Street, and 
formerly a Member of the Drury- 
Lane Board of Management. He 
was buried on the 28th of December, 
at St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 


1819. 


January 9th. In a state of deli- 
rium, caused by intemperance, Mr. 
Tokely, of Covent-Garden and the 
Hiaymarket Theatres. A portrait of 
Mr. T. and an Essay on his acting 
were given in Vol. I. p. 193. 


January 13th. At his apartments, 
Montgomery’s Nursery Ground, 
Somer’s Town, aged 81, Dr. John 
Wolcot, alias Peter Pindar. Before 
his death, he expressed an earnest 
wish that his remains might be depo- 
sited near to those of Butler, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, which 
was complied with. His funeral took 
place January 2lst. Dr. Wolcot is 
said to have written two dramatic 
pieces, viz. ‘“* Nina,’ an Opera, 
performed at Covent Garden, for 
Mrs. Martyr’s benefit, in 1787, but 
not printed; and “ The Fall of 
Portugal,” a Tragedy, 8vo. 1808. 


January 15th. At his apartments 
in Drury Lane, of a pulmonary 
complaint, Mr. E. Seymour, author 
of “ Remarks, Critical, Conjectural, 
and Explanatory, on the Plays of 
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Shakspeare.” 2 vols, 8vo. 1805.—In 
his early years he was a performer at 
various Provincial Theatres. 


February 4th. Tn Dean Street, 
Suho, Mr. ilarlow, the artist. His 
painting of the ‘'Trial-Scene, in 
‘ Wenry the Eighth,” including 
portraits of Mrs. Siddons, J. and C. 
Kemble, and various other perlorm- 
ers, entities him to a place in our 
Dramatic Obituary. 


March 8rd. Tw Warren Street, 
Fitzroy Square, the Widow of the 
famous Henderson. She was buried 
in ber husband’s grave. 


May 16th. At his lodgings in 
Crown Court, Mr. William Miller, 
furmerly a distinguished favourite at 
several Summer Theatres, under the 
appellation of Miller the Seaman. 
He was particularly famed for his 


mode of singing Sea-Sungs. A por- 


trait of him has been published, 
since his decease, by Barker, of St. 
Clement’s Archway. 


June 22nd. At Wolcot Place, 
Lambeth, aged 19, Miss Eliza Bick- 
nell. About two years ago, this 
young lady received a severe blow on 
her head, by a bottle thrown from 
the Gallery into the Pit of one of the 
Theatres; since which she remained 
in a declining state, and just before 
she died, had undergone the operation 
of trepanning. 


July 27th. In Gardiner Street, 
Dublin, after a loug illness, Mr. 
Montgomery, formerly Stage-Manager 
‘of the Dublin Theatre. 


July .—Captain Kelly, of the 
Guards, killed in a duel at Paris. Lie 


was formerly a member of the Dublin 
Conipany. 


August LOth. At Liverpool, aged 
18, Mr. Thomas Pigot, who was a 


favourite singer on the Biverpool . 


boards, in 1816-17. His death was 
occasioned by his falling from the 


Deck into the Hold of a Vesse] jy, 
the Old Dock. 


August 13th. At Leeds, aged 9. 


Miss Hargrave, of the York and 
Leeds Company. 


August 17th. At London, Mr. 
George Garrick, nephew of the cele. 
brated David Garrick, and husband 


of Mrs. G. of the Liverpool Thea- 
tre. 


September 11th. Mr. Simmons, of 
Covent Garden Theatre, was killed 
by falling, in an apoplectic fit, down 
the area of a house in Hanover Sq. 
(No. 5.) where he had been to fetch 
home his wife, who officiated in the 
capacity of char-woman. Durin 
the examination of witnesses before 
the Coroner, it transpired that he 
had another wife living, whose claim 
to the title bore an earlier date than 
that of the woman he lived with. 
Mr. S. was an excellent performer 
in a limited range of characters. 
He will not quickly be forgotten by 
those who have seen him in the 
First Grave-digger, (“* Hamlet ;”) 
Moses, (“School for Scandal ;”) Laun- 
celot Gobbo, (“ Merchant of Venice ;”) 
Beau Mordecai, (“ Love a la Mode;”) 
&e. &e. 

September 13th. Mrs. Belfield, an 
actress at various Provincial Thea- 
tres, and who appeared at the Hay- 
market in 1815, stabbed herself, in 
Exeter Street, Strand, in a state of 


insanity, after committing sundry 
extravagancies. 


September 13th. At Bury St. Ed- 
monds, aged 89, W. Smith, Esq 
a cotemporary of Garrick, and the 
original Charles, in “ The School for 
Scandal.” He was generally known 
by the vame of Gentleman Smith, 
from his excellent personation of the 
the heros of genteel comedy. 
the 15th of October, bis will was 
proved, and his property sworn to be 
under £18,000, 
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wWerse, 


Elegy on my Maiden Aunt. 


She’s gone, alas! she’s gone I know 
not where ! 
Now from my eye descends the 
humid show’r ; 
Dinah deserved the tribute of a tear ; 
Have it she shall, tho’ ’tis but for 
an hour. 
0 thou, who, constant, love’s keen 


shaft repell’d, 
Andshot resentment from thy single 


eye, 
With dire disdain thy saffron bosom 
swell’d 
In public—but in private heaved 
a sigh. 
Conscious that crucl Nature had 
coniin’d 
Within straight limits thy neglected 
charms, 
All hopes of conquest were at length 
resign’d, 


And death now folds thee in his 
frigid arms. 


“ For now, to dumb forgetfulness a 
prey,” 
The single eye that glitter’d in thy 
head, 
The gentle ear that heard the love- 
taught lay, 
Are clos’d, and thou art number’d 
with the dead. 


“ Farewell! a word that has been and 
must be ;” 
I sink, beneath the load of ‘gricf 
oppress’d ; 
Yet why should [ lament in vain for 
thee, 
Knowing at least thy body is at 
rest. 


THE EPITAPU. 
Here, cold in dust, Aunt Dinah lies, 
To crowns of glory may she waken; 
Tho’, if she meet with sucha prize, 
There’s more than one will be mis- 
taken, LUCIUS TANTARABOBUS. 


Small- Talk. 


Aid me, ye Nine'—I own that’s no- 
thing new,— 
Pil think of novelty another 
time ; 
Aid me, ye three times three, perhaps 
may do, 


And, three to one, it passes for 
sublime : 
Aid me! and on my paper let me 
view, 
If not true poetry, at least true 
rhyme ; 
I’ve much to say—the Nine have but 
delay’d me, 
And therefore, once for all, ye Muses, 
aid me! 


2. 


Poems are now the fashion ; half we 
meet 
Twine bays around their brows, or 
try to twine ; 
Prose may be call’d blank verse, if 
right the feet, 
Provided capitals commence each 
line. 
Many are poets in their own con- 
ceit ; 

Each has his hobby ; 
have mine :— 
When the verse halts, and inspiration 

lingers, 
We. count the syllables with thumbs 
and fingers. 


I perhaps 


3. 


All have their hobbies, and away they 
ride, 
Wherever happiness appears to 
be ; 
Some choose a hobby which they can- 
not guide, 
And get capsiz’d by land, or wreck’d 
by sea: 
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Let monied men their golden calf Those vile Reviews annihilate us 
bestride, quite, 

A Pegasus shall be the horse for And spoil our daily rest, like fits 

me. of gout : 

Some bards write always dolefully, Yes, just like gouty fits, for they 
and thus appear 

They make a Nightmare of their As periodical, and as severe. 
Pegasus. 


4. 


Upon my hobby, I can never lack 
Companions as I go;—-so many 
sing, 
That Pegasus is now almost a hack ; 
Young ladies sometimes chirp like 
anything ; 
Placing a side-saddle upon his back, 
They canter off to the Castalian 
spring : 
Though ink is spilt, in triumph as 
they pass us, 


They’re spilt themselves before they 
reach Parnassus. 


6. 


All search for fame, which has been 
searce of late, 
And men are vastly pleas’d, ere 
they bestow it ; 
But, if Bthink my talents very great, 
I'll tind a way to thake the people 
know it; 
As barbers have their signs, so o’er 
my gate 
T'll write up “ Regular, Apprentic’d 
Poet.” 
I'll serve my time directly ;—in the 
trade 


Fine verses and fine fortunes have 
been made. 


6. 
But, critics all my budding hopes 
may blight ; 
They’re vastly disagreeable, no 
doubt ; 


When sparks peep forth, affecting to 
be bright, 


With large extinguishers they put 
them out. 


But, I profess to be, and am indeed, 
One of the lofty, highly-favour'd 
few ; 
P}l scribble in security, nor heed 
Aught the severest of the throng 
can do. 
They tell us what we may, or may 
not read, 
What with applause or censure we 
may view ; 
They awe small wits ;—to this I 
don’t object, 
It makes us greater wits the more 
select. 


8. 


They may be mischievous at times, 
I own, 
When private pique or malice in- 
tervenes ; 
Tho’ vast decision sits upon their 
frown, 
They’re not 
means. 
Some in maturity have met renown, 
Whose lays were damn’d, in toto, 
in their teens : 
Great critics, like great poets, sense 
have got ; 


Small critics, like small poets, have 
it not. 


infallible by any 


9. 


Some very knowing persons ne’er 
peruse 
Old books or new, tho’ they adorn 
their shelves ; 
But, monthly, or else quarterly, they 
use 
Opinions borrow’d from reviewing 
elves ; 
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And thus, while they are taking in 


Reviews, 
They’re very often taken in them- 
selves. 
Judgments are dangerous at second- 
hand ; 
We should not prate, unless we under- 
stand. 
10. 
A painter might as well attempt to 
trace 
A distant prospect, which he never 
saw ; 
The Devil’s Bridge, or any other 
place, 
Unseen, it would be difficult to 
draw. 


Yet, ere they read a book, with won- 

drous grace, 
Men praise a beauty, or condemn 

a flaw: 

When books are nam’d, and others 
praise or blame, 

They look exceeding wise, and do the 
same. 


11. 


They much excel in Small Talk, who 
can mix 
Odd sayings of a literary kind ; 
When people have exhausted politics, 
It makes the conversation more 
refined. 
But, many men their whole attention 
fix 
Upon the state of weather and of 
wind ; 
They say if glasses rise or glasses 
fall, 


Which surely is the Smallest Talk 
of all. 


12. 


The literary gleaners prate away, 
And others think them very deep- 
ly read ; 
Their arguments have weight, and 
well they may, 


Considering their density of head. 


We’ll call them the Apollos of the day, 
(Apollo’s image may be made of 


lead,) 

Tho’ they cut grammar, or misquote 
a line, 

A little learning sounds prodigious 
fine. 


13. 


Small Talk is indispensible at Routs, 
But more so at a little coterie, 
Where friends, in number eight, or 

thereabouts, 
Meet to enjoy society and tea. 
If Small Talk were abolish’d, Ive 


my doubts 
If ladies would survive to fifty- 
three. 
Nor shall the stigma, ladies, fall on 
you ; 


Men love a little bitof Small-Talk too. 


14. 


What changes there would be, if no 
tongues ran, 
Except in sober sense and con- 
versation ; 
There’s many a communicative man 
Would take to silence, and to cogi- 
tation. 
’T would stop old maids, (if aught 
that’s earthly can, ) 
And cut the thread of many an 
oration ; 
Old bachelors would daudle through 
the day, 
And go on in a very hum-drum way. 


15. 


What would become of those who, 
when at pray’rs, 
Lean down their heads, and whisper 
in their pews ? 
Those at the play, who give them- 
selves such airs, 
Careful each celebrated speech to 
lose ? 
How would the poor man suffer, who 
prepares 
For small snug parties which he 
can’t refuse ! 
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What would become of all the gay 
pursuits, 

If all gay people suddenly turn’d 
mutes ? 


16. 


Partners at balls would look ex- 
tremely blue, 
Whilst waiting for their turn to 
point the toe ; 
Youths tete-a-tete would scarce know 
what to do, 
Over their juice of grape or juice 
of sloe. 
Two people in a chaise might travel 
through 
England and Wales,—and they in 
fact might go 
Over the Continent, and all the 
way 
Be confidential once or twice a day. 
17. 
Lovers would think it very hard, I 
fear, 
Ifsober sense they were condemn’d 
to speak ; 
Husbands and wives a voice would 
seldom hear, 
Unless it happen’d to be washing- 
week ; 
The language of the eyes, I think, 
*tis clear 
Old married people very seldom 
seek. 
(Couples oft disagree, P’m told ;— 
but this 
Is just by way of a parenthesis.) 


18. 


How very peaccable we should be then! 
None would have words; e’en 
bullies would be dumb ; 
How chang’d would be the busy hum 
of men ; 
The fame of certain wits would 
prove a hum; 
Tallers, depriv’d of speech, would 
seize a pen, 


They are a nuisance not to be o’er- 
come ; 


Schemers the credulous no more 
would baulk, 


For schemes would very rarely end in 
Talk. 


19. 


One thing assuredly would pass away, 
One ever useful, ever sweet re. 
source, 
Which, when good folks are puzzled 
what to say, 
Gives the discussion piquancy and 
foree ; 
It keeps both male and female tougues 
in play, 
Till male and female voices become 
hoarse : 
Scandal, I mean :—when sense is in 
repute 
The many tongues of Scandal must 
be mute. 


20. 
These changes are not all; I'll not 
proceed ; 
I’ve mentioned quite enough in my 
narration ; 
They’d be so universal, that indeed 
They’d baffle any man’s investi- 
gation. 
To calculate them all, I must exceed 
George Bidder, who is fam’d for 
calculation : 
Arithmetic’s to hima pleasant game ;— 
“ Ile lisp’d in numbers, for the num- 
bers came.” 


21. 


But, as for me, my skill was never 
great 


In casting up odd figures and 


round ; 
At school, my master I did execrate; 
From words, he very often came to 
blows ; 
And, most undutifully, on my slate, 
I us’d to sketch the outline of his 
nose ; 
I scribbled on my copy-book for fun; 
And always fail’d at dot-and-carry- 
one. 


@ IN THE CORNER. 
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